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THE LOVELY MAID OF LOUISIANA. 
A RGHARCE GF THE FOREST. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XI—[conrinvep.] 


“Let us sit down, mademoiselle, upon this 
mossy knoll,” suid Adelaide. 

The fair mademoiselles sat side by side. Soft 
and fragrant breezes fanned their brows, and set 
the green Jeavyes in motion. The continuous 
roar of the rolling waters of the Mississippi, 
modulated to a dreamy and pleasant monotony, 
was borne to their ears. Birds sang gaily from 
the pendant branches. 

“Am I not a prophetess, mademoiselle ? Did | 


I not assure you that the sun would set glori- | 
ously, to-night ?” said Adelaide, enthusiastically. 


“Tt is indeed a calm and lovely hour. 


The | 


ruddy glow of the setting sun, the gentle sighing | 


of the scented winds, the sweet song of the untir- 
ing birds, together with the agreeable murmur 
of the Golden River, has a bewildering charm 
for me,” replied Helen, carnesily. 
is sweetest music in the voices of nature; they 
have power to attune my spirit to responsive 
harmony. I would that my life could pass on 
in an even current, amid scenes and sounds like 
these, far away in the dense green wood. 
seems to me that one might grow better, if not 
wiser, and more fit for the world to come. To 


| 
“ Tome there | 
| 
| 


It | 


commune with nature is to cultivate an agree- | 


ment with all terrestrial things. No really bad 
men, I am inclined to belicve, have ever been 


true lovers of nature.” 


“JT agree with you,” said Adelaide. “I have 
often had such thoughts, but I have not often had 
the companionship of a friend to whom I could 
express them. Look! the sunbeams are getting 
lower upon the cypress; they already fall upon 
the trunk, and will soon be to the ground. It is 
nearly time for Henri to be here.” 


“ Why did you not say Pierre Moran, instead 
of Henri?” replied Helen. 

“ Because I seldom speak of him,” said Ade- 
laide. 

“I do not wonder that the red men love the 
forest,” continued Helen. “It would indeed be 
singular if they did not. Born in the forest, 
reared in the forest, they know no fitting home 
save that.” 

Helen paused. 

“I thought I heard a sound,” she added. 

“It was but the echo of your own voice,” said 
her companion. 

“ There is something noble in an Indian. He 
is true to his instincts, and true to his friends,” 
resumed Helen. 

“ Hark!” interrupted Adelaide. “Iam quite 
certain I heard footsteps.” 

“It is near the hour,” replied Helen. “ The 
sun’s disc is now hidden by those distant ranges 
of hills. It is the transition hour—the birth of 
twilight.” 

Adelaide uttered a piercing shrick, as at that 
instant the dark, tall figures of two Indians stood 
beside them. Adelaide continued to send forth 
shriek after shrick; but Helen Lerowe was 
speechless with terror. One of the savages laid 
his tawny hand upon Adclaide’s arm, and mo- 
tioned her to silence. 

‘White squaws go with us,” he said, in indif. 
ferent French, 

“No! no! we eannot!” cried Adelaide, in an 
agony of terror, attempting at the same time to 
free herself from her capter. But the powerful 
hand that was upon her held her fair, round 
arm as though it had been a feebie infant’s. 

“ Must go with us—mount fine horse—ride a 
great way—cross rivers and valleys—find anoth- 
er country, fui] of great prairies. where the suy 


shines always—where are many fine lakes— 
where game is plenty.” 

While the savage was speaking, two more ap- 
peared, leading horses. He who had spoken, 
lifted Helen in his arms and placed her upon 
one of the animals, and the other performed the 
same service for Adelaide. 

he former, who had somewhat recovered her 
presence of mind, now besought their captors in 


with eagerness by those who may attempt to 
follow us.” 

“How thoughtful of you,” replied her com- 
panion. “1 will follow your instructions. And 
if 1 could contrive to hang this green ribbon 
upon the branch of a tree, it could scarcely Yail 


not shrink from danger when convinced that he 
was pursuing the path of duty. 

* Boisbriant,” said the governor, “I am glad 
to see you. I have been much perplexed since 


| your absence, and now perhaps you can advise 


to attract attention, and Pierre Moran would | 


know it. I am sure. When he learns what our fate 
has been, he will shoulder his double-barrelled 
rifle, and forests and lakes, mountains and run- 
ning rivers will not be able to stop him. He is 
an experienced woodsman, and can follow a 
traillike a bloodhound. More than one of these 
red savages are doomed if he takes their trail. 
His deadiv vite wil speak more 
my father says 
aim is unerring.” 

“But you do not love Pierre.” returned Helen, 


than once, and 
it never eracks in vain, for his 


| smiling sadly, though the smile cost hera severe 


the most moving terms to suffer them to return | 
home in safety; but she might have spared her | 


eloquence, for her words fell upon cars seldom 
moved to pity by touching appeals. 
With emotions which no pen can describe, she 


saw the red sons of the forest mount their horses. 


One took the steed upon which she hed been 
placed, by the bridle, another rode up to her side 
to keep her steady in her ccat, and to prevent 
her from attempting to escape; two more as- 
sumed the same position in relation to Adelaide, 


and in this order they struck into the forest, 


| slowiy at first, but increasing their speed as the 


fair captives became inured to the motions of 
the horses. 

Adelaide still continuing to utter piercing 
cries, the savage who rode by her side sternly 
bade her be quiet, and pointed significantly to 
The poor girl shuddered, 
and her fears were still more keenly excited. 


his sealping-knife. 


Knowing that her outcries arose unheard by 
those who would gladly assist them, Helen en- 
treated her to be silent (since resistance was 
useless), and submit passively to her fate. 

“ God,” she added, “is able to protect us in 
all places. Our friends will surely attempt our 
rescue.” 

Although our heroine struggled to comfort 
her companion and hide her own fears, her suf- 
ferings were not the less intense. 
before her a long and tedious journey, and all 
the horrors of captivity ; and finally, doubtless, 
a death of whose agonies she shuddered to think. 
She perceived at a glance, that their captors did 
not belong to any of the neighboring tribes, and 
she was not long in concluding that they were 
Camanches, a nation of whose prowess she had 
heard much. They were as numerous as the 
leaves of the forest, and bold and warlike in 
their habits. She had, on many occasions, heard 
the governor and St. Dennis talk of their daring 
exploits, and of their cruelties ; but little did she 
dream at that time of ever falling into their 
hands. She felt assured (providing they were 
really Camanches) that they would cross the 
Mississippi before morning, and then pursue 
their journey in a north-western direction. 

Helen was correct in her conjectures. After 
going forward about an hour, they halted on 
the banks of the river. The horses were taken 
over in a flat-hoat, and they passed over in a 
eanoe. “It is singular,” said Helen, «that they 
should have a flat-hboat. It is not the kind of 
craft they make use of, and they manage it rather 
awkwardly.” 

“Tt is one they have stolen from our people, 
probably,” replied Adelaide. “ They steal horses, 
and why should they not appropriate other things 
not belonging to them, to their own use ?” 

* After we re-rommence our journey upon the 
other side,” added Helen, in a whisper, while 
they were crossing the river, “ endeavor by every 
ingenious expedient to leave some indications 
that we have passed along, When occasion of- 
fers, drop portions of your scarf, or handker- 
chief, or ribbons upon your bonnet, gloves— 
anything to mark the course we may take; for 
be assured all such indications will be sought for 


She beheld | 


effort. 

“I love him now, Helen,” replied Adelaide. 

* And while Pierre is upon the trail, Adelaide, 
where do you think the White Rover will be /” 
asked Helen. 

“Sure enough! 
us!’ exclaimed Adelaide, in a more hopeful 
tone, pleased with this new idea; and our hero- 
ine felt a ray of comfort in seeing her friend thus 
comforted. 

* My father, too, is skilled in wood craft. Tis 
wounds are healed, and he will never remain 
quietly at home while we are in the power of 
But there is one thing which I had 
not thought of, how will Pierre Moran and 


savages. 


Henri Deleroix learn the sad story of our mis- 
fortunes 

“ By some means, assuredly,” answered Helen, 
with a sigh. 

* Ah, you sigh, iy dear mademoiselle; you 
see that it is impossible that either of them 
should learn anything in relation to our fate. 
We shall perish in the wilderness ;* and Ade- 
laide wept afresh. 

“Exercise more fortitude, my companion in 


| affliction,” said Helen, mildly. * Do not dcspair. 


Whatever our sufferings may be, let us remem- 
ber that repinings or self-reproaches will not 
avail us anything. Patience, fortitude, courage, 


me how to act. What of this Indian alliance ” 

“Since I saw you,” replied Boisbriant, «| 
have passed throngh the territories of the most 
powerful and most to be dreaded tribes of Indi- 
ans. No matter what disguise I have assumed, 
or how IT have obtained eny information, or how 
many hair-breadth escapes I have had, suffice it 
that I Aave learned about this dangerous move- 
ment among the red men. 


fore us. 


There is danger be. 
The French co'ony is threatened with 
destruction.” 

“Can you inform me who is the leader of this 
hostile demonstration?” asked de Bienvitle, 
earnestly. 

Onalaska—most commonly called Red-Shoe 
—the Chickasaw chief,’ answered Boisbriant, 
promptly. 

“Do you know whether the slaves have really 


_ joined in this movement, or more properly, 


Ah, they will both follow | 


and watchfulness are the qualitics that we are | 
called upon to exercise, and the only traits of | 


character worthy of us at present, or that can 
serve us in this emergency. 
for me, Adelaide. 
heart is; how much noble heroism you possess.” 

“Dear Helen!” exclaimed Adelaide, * that 
noble heroism which you speak of, you display 
in your own character. 


Set the example 
Let me see how strong your 


Your gentle admoni- 
tions bring me to my senses. It was myself 
that was the author of your misfortunes, and yet 
I am the first to repine. Forgive me, my friend, 
and in future I will strive to emulate vour heroic 
conduct.” 

Ina short time the river was safely passed. 
The captives were again placed upon the horses, 
and the whole party moved on in the same order 
as before, in a north-western direction, as Helen 
had anticipated ; but they went forward at much 
greater speed. 

It was a long and dreadful night to the cap- 
tives. Though reared in a new country, they 
had never been subject to hardship, yet often in 
peril. Their powers of endurance were tested 
to the utmost. They were forced to ride through 
a tract of country still encumbered with its pri 
meval forests, sometimes lying in gentle swells, 
often broken and rugged, and ent up by small 
streams, traversed by lonely valleys, and not 
unfrequently rendered pleasant by an unclouded 
moon, and before morning the fair captives were 
far from New Orleans. Leaving them to pursue 
their dreary way through the trackless wilder- 
ness, we will now turn our attention to other 
characters. 

CHAPTER XII. 
THE SECRET AGENT—TIHE DISCOVERY. 


Art the time of the abduction of Mademoiselles 


whether they intend to rise against their masters 
when the Indians attack the different settle- 
ments ?” 

* That is truly their intention, your excellen- 
ey,” replied Boisbriant. 

“ Will you do me the favor to read this,” said 
the governor, taking the seroll of birchen bark 
from the desk, which Henri had sent by La 
Glorieuse. 

Boisbriant read the missive with great appar- 
ent mterest. 

“ Should you say that the writer of those lines 
speaks the truth ¢’ asked de Bienville, anxiously. 

“Most undoubtedly. With me the name of 
the writer would be asuflicient guarantee of the 
entire truthfulness of every word,” returned Bois- 
briant, without hesitation. 

“ You have doubtless heard of the young man’s 
arrest, imprisonment, trial, condemnation, &c. 7” 
continued hi: excellency. 

“T have,” said Boisbriant, drily. 

“ And what do you think of it?” faltered the 
governor. 

“ That it was a most wicked affair from be- 
ginning to end,” said Boisbriant, decidedly. 

“ What is your opinion of Captain Lesage ?” 
resumed his excellency. 

“ That he deserves hanging as much as ever a 
man did!” retorted the secret agent of de Bien 
ville, promptly. 

“Is it possible that you really regard the 


young man as wholly innocent?” added the 


governor, musingly. 

“Entirely so. Perhaps you will think me 
hasty in my decision, but I attribute the whole 
afiuir to the agency of Lesage. I grant that the 


| evidence against the White Rover was seemingly 


Helen and Adelaide, de Bienville was sitting in | 


his study in earnest conversation with a person- 
age whom we have not yet introduced to the 
reader, and who is worthy of some description. 

He was a man just in the prime of life, and 
rather above the medium size. 
were regular, and somewhat stern in their ex- 
pression; the eyes dark, deep-set and piercing ; 
the forehead high, and the perceptive faculties 
strongly marked. The formation of the mouth 
expressed much determination of character and 
firmness of purpose. He was obviously a man 
who had seen much of life, and one who would 


Ilis features | 


conclusive, and that you acted as most other 


conscientious men would have done; but you 
were all wrong. Lesage is a villain, and you 
will find it so. I have excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that he is plotting with M. Hubert, the 
king’s commissary, for your recall.” 

“T thank you for your candor, Boisbriant. I 
feel a strange interest in Henri, and I am glad 
to hear a man like yourself speak in his favor. 
In regard to Le-age, I shall keep a watehfal eye 
upon him.” 

“Do the same by the commissary,” added 
Boisbriant. 

“ They shall both be looked after.” 

“ The office of the commissary is a very pleas- 
ant one,” ad@ed the seerct agent, with a smile. 
“He watches the king's officers in this colony, 
but who will watch him ?” 

“And keep the ministry assured of his hon- 
esty,” rejoined his exceliency, in the same am- 
biguons manner. 

* As he does of yours,” said Boisbriant, ironi- 
cally. nd, by the way, it has come to my 
knowledge that he has written a long letter to 
the ministry recently, and your name occurs in 
it more than once. Lt will be well for your ex- 
cellency to remember that M. Hubert and this 
Captain Lesage are on the most intimate terms. 
When two such rogues get together, some mis- 
chief is being deliberated. Before I leave you 
I must not forget to speak of one other individ- 
ual—Pierre Moran.” 

* You know him, then?” exclaimed de Bicn- 
ville, quickly. 

Boisbriant smiled. 

“ There are few men in Louisiana that I do 


not know. Pierre Moran is a truce and tried 
heart. He knows much more of the affairs of 


Louisiana than men give him credit for. Suffice 
it that he is very useful to me, consequently to 
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you, and the whole colony; and he is a man 
who can keep a secret. We have met often, 
and we shall mecj again. THe has dared much 
peril, and is ready to risk his life again for his 
countrymen ; and yet men do no! mistrust that 
there is one tie to bind him to the race of man- 
kind. I saw him to-day in the forest, and learned 
from him the particulars of Henri Deleroix’s 
arrest and escape, and some things that would 
make the ears of Lesage tingle.” 

“ You tell me strange things,” 
lency. “Do you know Henri personally 

“ I know something of him by means of Pierre 
Moran and the Indians, much more by seeing 
and observing him often, and by a knowledge of 
his conduct on several occasions; but I never 
exchanged a word with him, or at least since he 
was a mere boy. But nevertheless, rest assured 
that I know him well.” 

“ Come to me again with de Noyan and St. 
Ange, and we will discuss this matter at our 
leisure, and take such steps as may be dee ned 
expedient in order to do justice to all parties,” 
replied de Bienville ; and Boisbriant withdrew. 

* * * 

“ Alice,” said Louis Ridelle to his wife, “y 
feel quite restored to health. I think 1 shall 
venture into the woods to-morrow. 1 can't live 
away from the forest, you know.” 

“The force of habit is strong,” replied Ma- 
dame Ridelle, with a sigh. “ I wish, Louis, you 
could content yourself at home until these In- 
dian troubles are over.” 

M. Ridelle made no reply, but appeared 
thoughtful. 

“ It is time for Adclaide to return,” said Ma- 
dame Ridelle, at length. 

“ Where is she gone ?” asked her husband. 

“She and Mademoiselle Helen went away 
together.” 

“T hope they have not gone far. Which way 
did they go ?” 

“Up the river, towards the cypress grove.” 

“That was very impradent. It is no time for 
I am sorry they went. It is 


said his excel- 


girls to be out. 
quite dark now.” 

“T have been thinking about them for the last 
half hour,” replied Madame Ridelle. * To tell 
the truth, I feel uneasy about them. 
something has happened.” 

“IT hope not, Alice. Perhaps I had better 
take my rifie and go after them,” returned 
Ridelle. 

His good wife did not oppose his design; and 
so Ridelle took his rifle and left the house, fol 
lowing the course which she had indicated as 
having been taken by the young girls. 

After he had been gone a short time, Madame 
Ridelle opened the door and looked anxiously 
out, in the hope of seeing the object of her so- 
licitude approaching. But she saw nothing save 
the clear blue sky, and the dim outlines of the 
surrounding forest When she had gazed long 
and attentively, she was in the act of closing the 
door, when she perceived a folded paper lying 
near the threshold. She stooped and secured 
it, and impelled by a pardonable curiosity, 
opened and read its contents. 

It was the note which Helen had received 
from Henri. The fears of Madame Ridelle sub- 
sided. 

“If the girls are with Henri and Pierre, they 
are safe,” she said to herself. 

After the lapse of half an hour, Louis Ridelle 
returned alone. His wife immediately showed 
him the note, remarking as she did so, that she 
presumed they were in no great danger. 

“So it would seem,” replied Louis, with a 
smile. 

Another half hour passsd. Both Ridelle and 
his wife arose often and went to the door; but 
the same blue expanse met their gaze, the same 
dark outline of forest. 

“This suspense is growing painful to me !” 
exclaimed Ridelle, at length. “ Something has 
happened to the girls. Adelaide was never ab- 
sent at this late hour before. I will walk to the 
spot indicated in the note.” 

“I think you had better, Louis, for I don't 
feel right,” replied his spouse, in a tone betraying 
much anxiety. 

Ridelle took his rifle and left the house with 
more haste than before. With a foreboding 
sense of some new misfortune, he walked rapidly 
towards the cypress grove, and soon stood within 
the sombre shade of the identical tree where the 
fair mademoiselles had sat and watched the set- 
ting sun. 

He called upon the names of Adelaide and 
Helen, softly at first, and then more loudly. But 


I fear | 


the sweet voices of the maidens gave back no 
response. The loved names were only repeated 
in mocking echoes. Ridelle walked along the 
margin of the wood, still iterating the names of 
the young ladies, but with no better success. 
The idea now occurred to him that both had 
possibly gone to the governor's residence, and 
that he should either find or hear from them 
there. 

Accordingly he hastened thither without de- 
lay. He learned that they were not there, and 
that Mademoiselle Helen had not been at home 
since dark. Louis hurried back to his own 
house, still buoyed up by the hope that they had 
already returned. The door of his dwelling was 
open, and Alice stood upon the steps. 

“ Have they come ?” asked Ridelle, hastily. 

“No, Louis ; have you not seen them ?” 

“No, wife; I can find no traces of them. I 
have been to the forest, called them in a loud 
voice, and searched all along the woods skirting 
that part of the town. 
ernor’s residence, and 


I have been to the gov- 

Mademoiselle Ielen 
has not been there since dark,” replied Louis. 
“ Bring me the lantern, wife, and I will go tothe 
woods once more. I scarcely know how to ac- 
count for my sensations, but my heart is full of 
the most painful apprehensions. Make haste, 
Alice.” 

Large tears stood in the eyes of Madame Ri- 
delle, as she placed the lantern in the eager 
hands of her husband. 

“Don't weep, wife; my fears may be ground- 
less, after all,” continued Louis. Seizing the 
lantern he ran to the forest with a speed that 
bore testimony to the extent of his fears. When 
he had reached the cypress tree which he be- 
lieved was mentioned in the note, he held the 
light near the earth and examined it attentively. 
With the ready tact of a veteran woodsman, he 
discovered the prints of human feet in the dis- 
placed moss and leaves, upon the bent grass and 
birchens. 

“ This is the impress of a female foot—small 


and daintily formed—Mademoiselle Helen's, or | 


They evidently sat here 
It is easy forone who 


my good Adelaide's. 
upon this mossy mound. 
has followed an Indian trail to discriminate be- 
tween the light, small footstep of a woman, and 
the large, heavy step of a man.” 

The forester paused, and held the lantern still 
closer to the ground. 

“Hal” he exclaimed, * here is a track never 
made by the dainty feet of Adelaide or Helen. 
The toes incline in, and the heels out; the owner 
of both wore moccasins, and was an Indian. 
Just Heaven! I shudder to think of the fate of 
my poor girl, and my sweet friend and benefac- 
tress. Here are more Indian tracks; and here 
are some footprints which do not turn in—a 
white man with moccasins on, doubtless. Where 
were Pierre and Henri ?” 

Louis Ridelle ceased, overpowered by his emo- 
tions. Recovering his self-possession, he re- 
sumed: 

“On this spot are signs of a slight struggle. 
The poor things tried toescape. Vain attempt; 
one of those strong red hands were suflicient to 
subdue the feeble strength of half a dozen such 
girls. But what is here ? horse tracks, as I live! 
The dear lassies are being borne swiftly away to 
the Indian country at this moment. And what 
may this be? a small bracelet which Mademoi- 
selle Helen wore upon her pretty arm. In the 
name of Heaven, where were Pierre and Henri 
at this time! I ask again?’ exclaimed Ridelle, 
frantically. 

*T hope,” he continued, solemnly, “they had 
no agency in this matter. And yet the note was 
from Henri, and Pierre’s name was mentioned 
in it, by his consent and approval, most likely. 
It is bad enough to have my dear girl torn from 
me, and borne I know not whither ; but it adds a 
double poignancy to my grief to be obliged to 
suspect two such men of such cruelty and double 
dealing.” 

After tracking for a short distance the horses 
that had borne away his earthly treasure, Louis 
Ridelle sadly returned to his now desolate home. 
Alice, pale, tearful and trembling, waited his 
coming. 

* Bear yourself heroically,” said the forester, 
sorrowfully. “Our dear child and our loved 
Helen have been carried away by the Indians.” 

Madame Ridelle lifted her hands ta heaven 
in speechless grief, and then fell senseless into 
her husband's arms. 

“Do not sink under this cruel blow,” added 
Louis, as his wife slowly apened her eyes. “My 
own heart feels as desqlate as yours, Alice; be 


brave, or it will break. It is a time for action, 
not a time to give way to useless grief.” 

“O, Louis! to think that our darling is thus 
cruelly torn from us !” 

“T know it, wife; it comes home to me with 
terrible furce.” 

“ And where were Pierre Moran and Henri 
Delcroix ?” asked Madame Ridelle, with start- 
ling earnestness. 

“I have asked myself that question many 
times within the last half hour, Alice; but I 
haven't answered it yet; nor can I answer it, 
Alice ; it will do no good. Time will clear up 
the myst-ry. and explain all that seems dark 
and drea:tful.” 

*Ticy can’t be guilty; no, no! Louis, they 
cannot be guilty!” exclaimed Alice, wild with 
grief. 

“ Be quiet, wife,” said Louis, soothingly. “I 
must now go and inform the governor of what 
has happened to his sweet ward.” 

“Don't tell him about the letter,” replied Al- 
ice, with an imploring look. “It might make 
them think less kindly of Henri.” 

“IT will try and act forthe best, Alice,” replied 
the forester, as he left his now solitary cabin. 


Louis rang violently at the door of the goy- 
ernor’s mansion. 

“Tell the governor that Louis Ridelle would 
speak with him immediately,” he said, in a husky 
veice, to the servant who appeared in answer to 
the bell. 

excellency is about retiring,” replied the 
servant. 

“T care not. I must see him, even if he were 
already in bed and asleep.” 

Awed by the imperative manner of the forester 
and his evident excitement, the servant carried 
his message to the governor without delay. 

Ina few moments Louis stood face to face 
with de Bienville. 

“T come to you the bearer of bad news,” fal- 
tered Ridelle. “ Helen, your ward, and my bene- 
factress, has—” 

“ What has happened to her?” exclaimed the 
governor, impatiently. 

“She and my daughter have been carried off 
by the Indians.” 

De Bienville grew very pale. 

“ When did this happen?” he asked, quickly. 

“ This very night.” 

“ Tell me the particulars so far as you know 
them,” added the governor. 

The forester related the manner in which they 
had left the house, suppressing the fact that there 
had been a previous appointment by Henri. 

“ And have you no knowledge of their object 
in going to the forest at so late an hour?” 

Ridelle was much confused by this question, 
and his confusion did not eseape the prying 
glance of de Bienville. 

“Tt was not very late, your excellency. The 
sun had not yet gone down when they left the 
house,” stammered Louis. 

“ There is something you would conceal from 
me, Monsieur Ridelle. I must know every par- 
ticular in order that I may know how to act. I 
command you, no, I entreat you; to tell me all. 
Was there not some previous appointment. and 
was there not a note or something of that kind 
in the affair ¢” 

The honest forester could evade the governor 
no longer, and he answered with some hesitation » 

“ There was a note, your excellency.” 

“Did you see it, or have you got it?* de- 
manded de Bienville. 

“Lhave got it,” said Ridelle. 

*'To whom was it directed ?* 

“ To Helen—your ward.” 

“Give it to me instantly, Monsieur Ridelle. 
Ihave a right to, know everything that relates to 
her,” added the goyernor, somewhat sternly. 

With a sorrowful heart the forester drew the 
note from. his pocket where he had placed it after 
its perusal, aud put it into the trembling hand of 
the governor. 

De Bienville’s brow grew dark and stormy as 
he read it. 

“ The knave, the double villain!” he exclaim- 
ed, angrily, stamping violently upon the floor. 
“Would that he had been hanged before this 
wickedness had been consummated.” 

Then turning sternly to the forester, he said, 
in a reproachful voice : 

“Do you affect not to undexstand all this, 
Monsieur Ridelle? Are you so blind that you 
cannot see whose hand has brought this sore 
calamity upon us? ‘fell me no, mare of the in- 
nocence of that yepng dissembler. He is guilty 
—guilty as—” 


De Bienville checked himself. 

“This note is in Deleroix’s hand-writing, 
Monsieur Ridelle, is it not?” he asked. 

“T am forced to confess that it is,” answered 
Louis. 

“It is the same as that upon the birchen scroll, 
and he acknowledges that to be his,” added the 
governor. 

“It’s too true, your exceliency,” replied the 
forester, sadly. 

“I have receutly been striving to convince 
myself that Lesage is a villain; but this affair 
cannot well be laid upon the shoulders of Lesage, 
as broad as they are. This is undoubtedly the 
chirography of the Rover. Stay, I wiil compare 
it with some of his writing that I have in my 
desk.” 

The governor produced the scroll he had re- 
ceived from Henri, and compared the two 
together. 

“Lean detect no difference, Monsieur Ridelle,” 
he said, after looking at the characters attentively. 

“There is possibly something about this yet 
to be discovered,” added the forester. “ There 
is still a chance for Pierre and Henri to be 
innocent.” 

“ T hope so, most sincerely. My poor, poor 
Helen! I loved her, Monsieur Ridelle, as well 
as though she had been my own child. Her 
amiable disposition, her beauty, her many grace- 
ful and endearing ways, have entirely won my 
love. This is a severe blow tome. Alas, and 
for you, also, my friend. But what shali be 
done ?” 

“JT must take to the trail and follow the dear 
gicls until I find them, or die in the attempt. I 
am an old woodsman, your excellency, and there 
is no living thing in the forest that I fear, whether 
it be savage, or wild beast. Yes,” he continued, 
shall go after them, 
and if they have suffered wrong at the hand of 
any white man, that man shall die; I, Louis 
Ridelle say it, and will say it until I make my 
word good.” 

“Noble heart!” exclaimed de Bienville. 
“ Heaven, I feel assured, will reward your efforts 
with success. 


with increasing energy, 


Sut you shall not go alone. I 
will give you as many men as you choose, to be 
under your command.” 

“I thank you,” replied the forester, “but I do 
not want them. One experienced hunter is 
worth a whole army of raw soldiers on the trail. 
They wont do; they would do more harm than 
good. Trust the whole matter to me. <A father’s 
love will not sleep, and will leave no means un- 
tried to rescue his darling.” 

“Ido, and will trust it all to you,” said the 
governor, earnestly, ‘and feel that I could not 
entrust the important business to better hands. 
I know that you will not be idle or inactive ; 


| for a daughter's safety claims all your energies 


of body and mind. If yoa want arms, ammuni- 
tion, or men, come to me, and all shall be at 
your command.” 

As nothing further could be said or done in 
relation to the unhappy affair, the forester took 
leave of the governor to make preparations for 
following the abductors of his daughter. Upon 
his way to his cabin, he met Captain Lesage. 
He was hurrying past him, when the captain 
addressed, him: 

“Good evening, Monsieur Ridelle. Whither 
away so, fast 

‘s Excuse me, captain. I have urgent business 
to attend to at this time,” replied Louis. 

“ My dear friend, you seem afflicted. What 
has happened ?” exclaimed the captain, in tones 
denoting the deepest interest. 

“ My daughter, captain—my daughter has—” 

“Speak, Monsieur Ridelle! Tell me what 
has happened to Mademoiselle Adelaide ?” cried 
Lesage, earnestly. 

“ She has been seized by the Indians and car- 
ried away,” added the forester, looking search. 
ingly at Lesage, 

* Sacre Dieu! Is it possible! You curde my 
blood with horror!” exclaimed the capaain, with 
well acted sincerity. “How long singe. this sad 
occurrence ?” he added, apparently astounded at 
what his ears had heard. 

“ Alas! this very night,” saik Louis, 

“ Are you well assured that the savages have 
indeed robbed you of your fnir continued 
Lesage, in the same sympathiging, anxious tane. 

“ She is gone, and Mademoiselle Lerowe has 
shared the same unhappy fate.” 

“No!” exclaimed tho eaptain, recoiling with 
horror. “No! you but jest. The savages dare. 
not commit aw act of such uncalled-for cruelty. 
By my soul, Monsieur Ridelle, your intelligenog 
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seems more like some horrible nightmare ! 
have indeed fallen upon troublous times.” 

During this interview the forester had watched 
the features of Lerage attentively, and his well 
acted surprise and horror had its effect upon him 
as the keen dissembler intended. 

“I pity you from the deepest recesses of my 
soul,” added the captain, in that low, subdued, 
and sad voice which he could simulate so well. 
“ How did it happen that they should both go to 
the forest at the hour of evening, when it is so 
unsafe for even men to venture there ?” 

“It is very singular,” said Louis, evasively. 

“ And very melancholy,” added Lesage. 

“ A strange thonght has just occurred to me,” 
he resumed, in a musing tone, “ but I fain would 
dismiss it. The governor’s ward, it is supposed, 
was but too partial to that misguided youth but 
lately escaped from the hands of justice. Think 
you, Monsieur Ridelle, that she went to the for- 
est to meet him ?” 

“It is possible,” said the forester. 

“I hope, Monsieur Ridelle, that there has 
been fair play—that the Rover knows no more 
of this melancholy transaction than he should. 
It is possible that I am speaking to one of that 
person’s best friends; but if I am, I really can- 
not help it. I beg your pardon, but I truly can- 
not altegether repress my emotions, more espe- 
cially as I see by your own manner that you 
have your suspicions. Yes, you cannot disguire 
it; you have suspicions, and I know which way 
they point. I sympathize with you deeply, and 
am ready to assist you all in my power. I think 
I can, in some measure, understand the feelings 
of a kind and devoted parent under such a dis- 
pensation as you hare been called to suffer. My 
emotions are getting the better—I—I—excuse 
my weakness, but my feelings towards the author 
of this unparalleled outrage are far from pacific 
and forgiving. I ought to exercise Christian 
charity, but, by all the saints in the calerdar, I 
can’t do it! Good night, friend Ridelle, good 
night. I will see the governor, and something 
shall be done immediately.” 

Captain Lesage wiped his eyes, grasped tle 
hilt of his sword fiercely, and strode away. 

He left the forester standing in the street, 
quite confounded at the exhibition of so much 
eloquence and sympathy. He resumed his 
homeward way, absorbed in thought. Just as 
he entered his own door, he exclaimed, half 
aloud : 

“Hang the fellow! he’s too sympathizing. 
His heart isn’t apt to overflow so suddenly. The 
captain has either been serving the devil lately, 
or is going to immediately; I must find out 
which it is,” 


We 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUCCESSFUL VILLANY—TO THE RESCUE. 

“T am weary of staying here with these sava- 
ges,” said Pierre Moran, upon the morning suc- 
ceeding the events just related. 

“T confess I am not greatly pleased with hav- 
ing my movements so much restrained,” replied 
the Rover. 

“Let us leave our red friends, then, for a few 
hours, and walk towards New Orleans,” added 
the hunter. 

“The proposal suits me well,” answered Hen- 
ri. “I long to look once more upon the spot 
containing the object of my love.” 

“ You have expressed my own emotion,” said 
Pierre. “Look! the sun is just trembling upon 
the rim of thehorizon. A smart walk of an hour 
will take us to the margin of the wood bordering 
New Orleans, from whence we may see the 
dwellings which contain those so dear to us. 


And yet when I think of it, so near an approach 
to the town may be attended with danger to 
both, more particularly to you.” 

“ Brave men and true lovers heed no danger,” 
answered the Rover, with a smile. “Take your 
rifle and let us go.” 

The two foresters walked rapidly towards the 
new settlement. 

“I hope the day will come,” resumed Henri, 
“ when I may approach New Orleans as an hon- 
est man should—without a single stain upon 
my name and character.” 

“ That day will most surely arrive, my friend,” 
replied Moran. “J fcel in my heart that it will. 
Lesage will yet be exposed, and suffer the pen- 


alty ever due to wickedness. If human justice 
does not reach him, God’s justice will.” ‘ 

“ My spirit grows sad within me,” said the 
Rover, “as we approach New Orleans. I cannot 
forget the bitter wrong that has been done me 
there. It makes my blood burn with indigna- 


tion and shame to think of it. The period shall 
come when I will prove to the whole colony that 
I despise a traitor, and love the French.” 

“T doubt it not, gallant Rover,” responded 
Pierre. 

The lengthened strides of the foresters soon 
brought them to the borders of New Orleans. 

“ Beneath this cypress,” resumed Henri, sadly, 
“T once met Helen Lerowe, by the merest acci- 
dent; but I have reason to suppose that it was 
a pleasurable meeting to both. I know it was 
tome. While standing exactly here where we 


do now, Lesage, like a bird of evil omen. passed | 


us. I saw him look at Helen and me. I well 
remember how his keen, snaky, gray eye was 
fastened upon me during that brief interval of 
time which he occupied in passing. I had a 
presentiment even then, that that man was my 
enemy. Time, has proved the presentiment 
sooth. Pierre Moran, I ardently long for the 
time when I can meet him face to face, and pun- 
ish him for his sins.” 

The Rover uttered the concluding sentence in 
a voice of deep feeling. 

“ Tt was with the greatest difficulty that I-ould 
refrain from spurning him with my foot when he 
dared to stand up before me and offer me money 
to take the life of a fellow-man!” exclaimed Mo- 
ran. “ Had I known you and him as I now do, 
most bitterly should he have suffered for his in- 
solence. The moment I saw you—when you 
hurled aside the savages, and scattered the blaz- 
ing brands to the winds, I knew you; for the 
‘lying chief’ had described you well—his only 
tribute to truth in a long time, probably. I will 
now step forward a little to get a glimpse of 
Monsieur Ridelle’s house. If I see any of the 
towns-people stirring, I will tell you, and if all 
is quiet we can perhaps venture a little nearer.” 

Pierre Moran left the Rover sitting beneath 
the cypress, and advanced towards the town. 

In a moment he called to his comrade, saying : 

“T can see Monsieur Ridelle’s. All is quiet; 
none of the towns-folks seem to be on the qui 
vive. They little think we are so near, I dare 


“Villain! robber! seducer of innocence !” 
cried a deep, stern voice, “there is one who is 
on the gui vive—one who suspects you—one who 
knows you are near,” and then Louis Ridelle, 
deadly pale, and fearfully excited, stepped forth 
from behind the trunk of a large sycamore. 

* What!” exclaimed the bold hunter, aston- 
ished beyond measure. 

“Well feigned astonishment! consummate 
hypocrisy !” continued Ridelle, with increasing 
vehemence. “Bring her back, restore her to 
me.” 

“ Monsieur Ridelle,” began Pierre, much em- 
barrassed by his unaccountable conduct. 

“Give me back my daughter. and throw off 
the mask at once, or I may forget that it is a 
crime to take the life of a human being,” added 
Ridelle. 

“T know nothing of your daughter, Monsieur 
Ridelle. Speak quickly, and tell me what has 
happened to Adelaide!” cried the hunter, con- 
vinced that his friend was laboring under some 
dreadful mistake. 

“Did you ever see this note before?” said 
Ridelle, sarcastically, holding up the folded pa- 
per with Helen’s name upon it. 

“ Never!” replied Pierre, more and more be- 
wildered at what he heard and saw. 

“Why should you add falsehood to the crime 
of robbing a parent of his child ¢” rejoined Louis. 
“T had cherished a secret hope that you were 
innocent, and that all might yet be explained ; 
but your own words just now undeceive my too 
credulous heart. Pierre Moran, this insult, this 


great wrong, can only be washed out in blood.” 

“ Here is some fatal mistake,” said the Rover, 
coming forward and standing between Ridelle 
and Moran. 

“ And you, probably, never saw this before ?” 
added the former, holding up the note once more. 

“I protest that I never did, tomy knowledge,” 
replied Henri, calmly. 

“ Mon Dieu!” groaned Louis. 
hood !” 

“Monsieur Ridelle, will you permit me to 
look at that paper ?” said Henri. 

Ridelle threw it contemptuously at his feet, 
and watched the Rover's countenance as he 
read it. 

“ M. Ridelle,” said our hero, handing the paper 
to Pierre, “I most solemnly assure you that I 
did not write a single letter of that note, and I 
call heaven and earth to witness to my words.” 

“ Tell me what meaping I shall attach to the 
strange words of Pierre Moran which he uttered 


“ What hardi- 


when he first stood upon that knoll and looked 
towards the cabin now robbed of its dearest 
inmate ?” 

“JT meant that escaping from prison as I had 
so recently done by his assistance, that all our 
movements might be watched by those anxious 
to work my ruin. We approached the town 
with caution, for the purpose of looking upon 
the spot rendered dear to us by those we love. 
The remarks of our mutual friend, Moran, had 
relation only to the peculiar circumstances in 
which we are placed. Neither of us entertained 
the remotest idea that aught unfortunate had 
befallen Adelaide—the fair girl so highly es- 
teemed by us all.” 

The bereaved forester sat down upon the earth 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“I know not what to think,” he said, sadly. 
“Perhaps I have been too hasty ; if I have, you 
will forgive a heart-broken man when I tell you 
that Adelaide has been stolen from me; and 
that Helen Lerowe has shared the same fate.” 

The White Rover staggered beneath the terri- 
ble intelligence ; while Pierre Moran stood as if 
transfixed to the earth, with pale cheek and 
staring eye. 

“| forgive you, friend Ridelle,” said Pierre, at 
length,in a mournful voice, “ and now make haste 
to tell me all you know of this strange affair.” 

“ Quick, quick, for I burn with impatience !” 
cried Henri, while the blood rushed back to his 
face again, and his eyes flashed with indignation. 

The forester related all that he knew of the 
abduction from beginning to end, including his 
interview with the governor, and with Lesage. 

“Can you not see,” exclaimed the Rover, im- 
patiently, “that this is the work of Lesage? 
Fools! fools! are ye all, not to perceive it. 
Where is the trail? Let us not waste time, but 
pursue the abductors to the death. Come, Ri- 
delle, be a man; up and away. Now, Pierre 
Moran, is the time to prove our claims to 
woodcraft.” 

“Right, brave boy, right. Shake hands with 
me, both of you, to assure me of your forgive- 
ness!” exclaimed Ridelle. 

“With all my heart and soul,” said Pierre. 
“Here is a hand that never betrayed you, and 
never will.” 

“And here is another that will never be idle 
until your daughter is restored to your arms,” 
added Henri. 

“TI thank you, my brave lad. Iwas mad to 
suspect you for a moment. And now I am 
ready for the trail. Here is where the dear 
girls sat beneath this tree, expecting your foot- 
steps every moment, no doubt; and were ex- 
pecting you when their captors sprang to their 
side ani secured them. The trail starts here 
and winds off in that direction. I came here to 
follow it alone, determined never to return with- 
out my darling.” 

“T perceive that the party who stole the maid- 
ens were mounted,” remarked Pierre, while he 
examined the ground attentively. 

“ And by the particular shape of the hoof, I 
learn that they were mounted upon horses young 
and strong,” said the Rover. 

“ By the tracks here beneath the cypress,” re- 
sumed Pierre, “I know that the active agents in 
this transaction were Indians; for here are foot- 
prints which toe in.” 

“T have discovered tracks which do not toe 
in,” returned the Rover, quickly. 

“Sufficient evidence,” rejoined Pierre, “ that 
the enterprise was conducted by a white man.” 

“T am glad you have made these discoveries,” 
said Louis. “I had already arrived at the same 
conclusions. I am fortunate indeed to have 


such assistants. There is one thing more to be 


considered ; can you tell what tribe of Indians 
left this trail ?” 

“T think I shall be able to tell you after fol- 
lowing the trail one hour,” said Henri. 

“The trail bends towards the Mississippi,” re- 
turned Ridelle. 


The little but determined party now moved 


slowly along the trail, noticing the faintest im- 
prints left by horses’ feet. 

“As many as six horses have passed over 
this ground,” observed the hunter. 

“J was about to make the same remark.” said 
Henri. 

As the trail was very plain, the foresters now 


quickened their pace and in less than an hour 


reached the place where the party crossed the 
river. 

There was now a consultation in regard to the 
manner in which they should reach the opposite 
shore. To construct a raft with their hatchcts 
competent to secure them a safe passage across 


the Father of Waters, would not be an ensy task ; 
and so Ridelle volunteered to retrace his steps 
along the river's bank until he should meet with 
some boatman, or reach the town, where he 
could easily procure a canoe. 

Without loss of time he hurried away to put 
his resolution in practice. 

Pierre sat down on the bank of the river; but 
Henri was too impatient and restless to remain 
a moment at rest, and so he walked away by 
himself to indulge in his own melancholy 
thonghts without being seen by a human being. 
Scarcely conscious which way he went, he con 
tinued his walk for some time, and as it hap- 
pened towards the town. 

He abated his pace at length, and finally sat 
down upon the trunk of a fallen birch. He had 
searcely assumed that position when he was sure 
that he saw a human figure passing swiftly 
‘among the trees. The Rover sprang from his 
seat, and darting onward with the rapidity of o 


_ deer, stood full in the man’s path. 


“We have met at last, Captain Lesage,” said 
the Rover, with a bitter smile. “I have ever 
believed that this happiness was i» reserve for 
me.” 

“Chef Menteur” reeoiled precipitately three 
or four paces. He did not speak. for he could 
net; his surprise and constectnation were too 
great to allow him to call his vocal organs into 
action. He stood and gazed fixedly at Henri, 
with pale cheeks and tremulous limbs. 

“I pereeive. captain, that this meeting is wn- 
expected to you. and takes yon by surprise. 
You may well tremble to meet the man whose 
life you foully conspired against.and whom you 
perjared yourself to convict of a capital crime. 
far, Heaven in its impartial justice has 
overturned mary of your sehemes, and I hope 
it will, in its mercy, batite that one in which you 
are now cnyaged. Po not affect an astonish- 
ment you do net feel, eaptain, for with me it 
will avail mothing. I am well persaaded that 
the twe missing maidens have been abducted by 
your agency; bat £ do most sefemmnl? assure’ 
you—and ver may write it down nv your mem- 
ory as something certain—thas yor will never 
live to reap the reward whirh you earnestly 


| hoped to when planning this new piece of vil-- 


lany. Helen Lerowe scorns you with her whole: 
soul, and were she a thousand miles from here’ 
in the very heart of a savage country, she wou 
still spurn you frem her with uautterable con- 
tempt.” 

“This insolence shall not be forgotten!” ex- 
claimed Lesage, pession at length getting the 
better of his fears. 

“Be careful that yow tempt not my mood!” 
retorted Henri. “I may forget myself, and 
throw you into the waters of that darkly flowing 
river. Who could tell the tale of yoar death, if 
some days from hence your body should be 
found among the dank weeds many miles below 
here ?” 

“ Remember, vain and impwient boaster,. that: 
I am armed,” returned the captain, laying his: 
hand upon his sword. “I know how te use thie 
weapon,” he added, with a shew ef courage: 
which he did not really feel. 

“T care not for your sword! To me it is but: 
a feeble reed ; for I have right and justice upom 
my side, and without these the best-sempered! 
steel loses its keen edge. The polished blades: 
of Toledo are not formidable when wielded by’ 
men who pervert truth and trample honor under 
their feet, when matched with those who fight im 
defence of innocence and virtue.” 

“What does all this idle nonsense portend ?” 
cried Lesage. “Out of my path, and let me 


pass!” 


“Do not stir,” returned the Rover, impres- 


sively, “do not stir as much as a single inch, un- 


til I have done with you.” 
“This unparalleled effrontery surpasses all 
my powers of endurance !” exclaimed the captain.. 
“ Who but contemptible cowards would hire a 


man to slay a fellow-creature in cool blood. 


Think of it, captain, and tear those badges 
which tell your rank, from your shoulders. I 
shall live to expose your villany yet.” 

“But you will never live to wed Helen Le- 
rowe!” retorted Lesage, whose courage was mo- 
mentarily rising as he saw no absolute hostile 
demonstrations on the part of Henri. 

“Speak not of her, Lesage. Do not repeat 


often the name of Helen Lerowe. She is too 
pure for lips like yours to speak of.” 

“ Please yourself with that delusive idea, if you 
will; but know, insolent adventurer, that she 
loves me.” 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE EXHIBITION BUILDING DESIGNED FOR THE GREAT FAIR TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

We present above a plan of the building about 
to he erected in New York for the purpose ot 
holding a World’s Fair a /a the late great exhi- 
hition in the Crv-tal Palace, London. The de 
sign is hy Sir Joseph Paxton, the same who 
drew the p'an for the English Exhibition. The 
locality is not ver definitely settled upon, but it 
will be in on+of he uy-towa squares of the city. 


Its length is to be 600 feet, its width 150 feet, 
its height 100 feet. The materials employed 
will be glass and iron, but the roof will be slate 
and, as it is intended to be a more lasting struc 
ture than its celebrated pvrototvpe, it will he 
erected on a foundation of arches. The hnild- 
ing will be more picturesque than the original 
one, turrets in the Ro nanesque stvle occapving 
the corners and e:nellis': with -nts. 


BURNING OF THE AMAZON. 

We give herewith a view of the splendid 
English steamship Amazon, as she lately ap- 
peared at sea when destroyed by fire, on her 

assage from Southampton to the West Indies. 
She belonged to the Royal Mail Steam-packet 
Company. in the West India service, and was 
the largest timb r'uilt steam vessel ever con- 
structed in England. She was 3000 tons bur- 


BURNING OF THS GREAT OTBAMSHIP AMAZOW, OW HER PASSAGE TO THE WHAT INTRA, 


then, and of 800 horse power. By this fearful 

catastrophe over one hundred lives were lost, 

and $1,000,000 worth of property destroyed. 

The West India Mail Company have been the : 
most unfortunate of all the great steam-packet H 
asseciations, in the loss of their steamships. 

Since the establishment of the eompany. in 1841, 

no less than eight of their fleet of steamers have 

been destroyed by ca-ualties on the sea. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LORD ILLSLEY: 


THE TWO VALENTINES. 


“T want to look at some gloves.” said a richly 
dressed young lady, in an imperious voice to a 
clerk in a glove shop. 

“What number, miss !” he asked. - Upon be- 
ing told, he placed a ease before her 

“Are they for yourself?” he added, glancing 
at her hand and then at the glove she was ex- 
aimining. He was answered in the affirmative. 

* You wear a much larger glove than that,” 
observed the clerk. 

“ You will allow me to judge for myself,” re- 
plied the lady, haughtily. “I know best what I 
wear.” 

_He made no answer, but turning to a modest 
looking neatly dressed young woman, who stood 
near, partially waiting his leisure, he asked : 

“ What can I show you to-day ?” 

“I would like to examine some gloves,” she 
replied, in a gentle voice. The clerk measured 
her hand. 

“You will need very small ones. These are 
much too large,” he rejoined, taking another 
case from the shelf. 

While the last customer was making a selec- 
tion, the young lady who had first spoken was 
unceremoniously tossing about the nicely as- 
sorted gloves and looking very ill-humored. 
Overhearing the last remark of the clerk to the 
plainly dressed young girl beside her, she threw 
down the gloves, tossed her head, and after be- 
stowing sundry contemptuous glances upon the 
two, in no very graceful manner, left the store. 
The young woman, after choosing gloves, made 
a few other purchases and soon followed the 
other. 

While this scene was transpiring, a gentleman 
had entered, and taking a paper from the count- 
er, placed himself in a situation where his face 
was not visible. He ostensibly began to read, 
but in reality was watching the movements and 
countenances of the two girls. When they had 
gone, he bought some small article, and with a 
thoughtful countenance, took his departure. 

The gentleman we have mentioned, was a 
young physician in a good practice in the city 
of Boston. His father was a wealthy man, and 
resided in a distant metropolis. The son had 
studied medicine, not from the necessity of ac- 
quiring a profession, but to gratify a love for it; 
and by the assistance of a few influential friends 
of his father’s, had obtained a large and lucra- 
tive practice. His society was courted, he was 
fine-looking, intelligent, talented, and in him the 
poor found a kind friend and assistant. 

The young lady, whose scornful looks he had 
perceived, was not unknown to him, but for 
reasons of his own, he was glad she had not re- 
marked his presence. The other he never re- 
membered having seen, but was charmed by her 
modest and lady-like demeanor, and the unusu- 
ally swect expression of her features. Her at- 
tire, though not rich, was extremely neat and 
showed the good taste of the wearer. 

“J wonder who she is,” thonght the young 
physician. “I must manage, in some way, to 
discover her name and residence.” Visions of 
small white hands and beautiful features haunted 
him in dreams during the following night. 

The next morning a message was left at his 
ofiice, requesting him to call professionally at 
the house of a Widow West, on P. Street. 
Being at leisure, he complied immediately. Up- 
on ringing. the door was opened by a small girl, 
who conducted him to Mrs. West. 

+ T am not much sick, doctor, but I thought it 
best to call you, and perhaps save a long and te- 
dious illness,” said a sweet voice. The speaker 
a woman about forty years of age, pale and 


was 
thin, bat possessing the remains of great beanty. 

“You did well, madam,” cordially replied 
Doctor Maleoln, drawing the chair to the bed 
and seating himself. “ Your pulse is rapid, you 
have considerable fever, and must be attended 
to immediately. 

Having prescribed remedies, he entered into 
couversation with his patient. His manners 
were free, easy, end invited confidence; and 
Mrs. West felt that the timidity which had natu- 
rally arisen in the presence of a stranger, was 
fast disappearing under the kind words and 
sympathizing countenance of the doctor. The 
latter had his suspicions that they had once seen 


better days, if not been wealthy. A harp which 
stood in one corner with music beside it, several 
articles of furniture which were apparently val- 
ued too highly to be parted with, added to the 
general appearance of his patient, gave him 
reason to think he was right in these conjectures. 

lis thovghts were confirmed hy the words of 
Mrs. West. 

He learned that she had been the wife of a 
rich merchant, who had been wholly deprived of 
his property by the dishonesty of a partner. 
While her husband lived, they subsisted com- 
fortably; but upon his decease friends deserted 
them, and herself and two daughters had been 
obliged to take in what sewing they could get, 
for a livelihood. ‘They had been tolerably suc- 
cessful in procuring work, and were then in bet- 
ter cireumstances than she had anticipated in 
the first hours of her bereavement. 

While listening with attention to this relation, 
the physician had not noticed the entrance of a 
young lady, who now approached the bed and 
affectionately spoke to her mother. He raised 
his eyes and was much astonished, though pleas- 
ed, at recognizing in the blushing beauty before 
him, his unknown charmer. His surprise was 
so great that he scarcely noticed Mrs. West's 
remark of— 

“My daughter Flora, Doctor Malcolm.” 
Though somewhat embarrassed by his earnest 
glances, Flora gracefully bowed, and the physi- 
cian drew her into conversation. 

“Flora is a treasure,” observed the mother, 
fondly. ‘“ WhenI become disheartened and sad, 
her dutiful attentions and affectionate ways re- 
vive my drooping spirits and encourage me to 
hope on. Yon will make allowance, doctor, for 
the partiality of a doting parent,” added Mrs. 
West, with a smile. 

Flora blushed again, and looked very pretty. 

“ You are favored in possessing such a daugh- 
ter,” he replied, earnestly. 

“Did you succeed, Flora ?” asked the mother, 
after a short pause. 

“J did,” replied the young girl, “but Miss 
Shirley wishes the work to be returned to-mor- 
row. I fear I cannot do it, and nurse you as I 
wish.” 

“ Miss Isabella Shirley ?” repeated the physi- 
cian, inquiringly. 

“The same,” rejoined Mrs. West. 
know the young lady ?” 

“I have met her,” he replied, carelessly. 
“How do you like her?” he asked, turning to 
Flora. The latter was silent. 

“ My daughter thinks she is rather exacting at 
times, and does not always speak as gently as 
she might.” answered the mother. “But I often 
tell Flora that such trifles must not be regarded 
by those who are dependent on the patronage of 
others. 
tion to lay aside all feclings of pride.” 

“J fear the sacrifice is too often demanded,” 
observed the gentleman, with an air of regret. 

Thinking it might possibly be inconvenient 
for Mrs. West to send for her medicine, he re- 
marked upon leaving, that he would see to put- 
ting it up and sending it himself, to prevent any 
mistakes. The widow accepted his offer with 
gratitude. Leaving the house, Malcolm walked 


“Do you 


It is necessary for people in our posi- | 


wealthy, and the education and accomplishments 
of the daughter, I am sure, have not been neg- 
lected. At present, she assists her mother by 


sewing. Fred, sucha daughter would make a 


| good wife. 


slowly along, reflecting upon the story of Mrs. | 


West, the beauty of Flora—the filial devotion 
she had manifested towards her mother, and 
her unceasing exertions to help support the fam- 
ily. 
a hand being laid upon his shoulder. 


He was aroused from a kind of reverie by 


“ Good morning. Fred !” he exclaimed, with a | 


start. “You are the very person I wished to 
sec. Here we are at my office. Come in, I 
wish a little of your assistance.” 

“With all my heart,” replied his companion, 


| aud they were soon seated before a comfortable 
| fire. 


“I have just returned from a very interesting 
“ Yesterday I met a 
young girl whose appearance pleased me great- 
ly. She is pretty, modest, and though evidently 
in humble circumstances, was dressed in ex- 


eall,” pursued Malcolm. 


| quisite taste.” 


“ You are lost, Malcolm, I fear,” interrupted 
the other, laughing. 


» I acknowledge I was charmed with her,” re- 
sumed the physician. 


* But vou have not heard 
all. This morning, I was called to visit a Widow 
West; and who should she prove to be but the 
mother of my fair unknown. This, as you per- 


| ceive, was a fortunate circumstance for me. I 


have had the pleasure of again seeing Flora 


| West—for that is her name—and my interest 


has not decreased in the least. They were once 


I fear Miss 
Isabella Shirley has nothing to hope,’ replied 
his companion. 


“A desperate case, I perceive. 


“ Miss Shirley has attracted me, I will confess. 
But from some things which I have heard and 
seen of late, I feel a little doubt in regard to her 
disposition. Ihave paid her considerable atten- 
tion, and a sort of tacit engagement has subsisted 
between us for some time. But I am not yet 
I met both Isabella and Flora in a 
shop, and unperceived, observed them. One was 
haughty and imperious in her manners, the oth- 
er, modest and gentle. ‘The contrast was obvi- 
ous, and at once opened my eyes. I wish to 
test Isabella's strength of mind, disposition and 
constancy. You, Frederick, can assist me much 
in a plan I have been forming on my way home.” 

“ My services are at your disposal,” retarned 
his friend. 

“The day after to-morrow, as you are aware, 
is St. Valentine’s day. I will write a valentine, 
speak of the intense love her beauty has excited, 
offer her my hand and heart, tell her Iam a 
gent’eman of rank and fortune—a lord, incog., 
in fact—but have assumed a name—which shall 
be that of Frederic Greenwood—for convenience 
sake, with many other things which I will not 
now enumerate, but be sure to mention. You 
are stopping at the Winthrop, your name is on 
the books, and should inquiry be made, all 
would be right. How do you like my plan ?” 

“Very good, very good,” rejoined Frederic; 
“and as the lady is a stranger to me, it will 
make no difference. The day will justify what 
you will write.” 

“I think so,” resumed Malcolm. “ Amuse 
yourself with these books and papers, while I 
draw up a rough copy for your inspection.” 
And he turned towards the desk and soon hand- 
ed his friend the following epistle : 


satisfied. 


Wintimor Hovsr. 

“Miss Sairtey:—I take advantage of the 
privilege which the day affords me, to write words 
which my feelings dictated long ago. I have 
met you, but you knew it not; I have looked 
upon you, but was not perceived; and I have 
even dared to love you—yes, lore youn—passion- 
ately, madly, without your knowledge or con- 
sent. I heard your praises on every tongue; all 
lauded the beauty, virtues and accomplishments 
of Miss Shirley. Could I stand by unconcerned 
—was my heart adamant? No, it yielded! 
You came—/ saw—you conquered. When and 
where I met you, it is not necessary at this time 
to state. * But I do not yet know your name or 
station,’ you will remark. It is true, and I will 
explain. Iam a gentleman of rank and fortune. 
My figure and features are not considered bad 
by good judges. My age is twenty-five. Iam 
now at the Winthrop House, and pass under an 
assumed name to avoid the unmeaning civilities 
and ceaseless attentions of the citizens. But I 
will inform you who I really am; I will throw 
myself upon your generosity, trusting you will 
not betray my seeret Iam Lord Jiisley, a near 
relative of the illustrious Lord Elgin, who vis- 
ited your beautiful city the past season. 

“Do not regard these only as the words of 
flattery, for it is the language of a sincere and 
devoted admirer. To prove my sincerity, I sol- 
emnly tender you my hand, heart and fortune. 
Do not, I entreat, turn away with scorn and dis- 
pleasure depicted upon that beautiful counte- 
nance—do not drive me to despair. Grant me 
but aline—but a single word, even, and I remain, 

Forever yours, 
Freperic GREENWOOD.” 

“ Very pathetic!” exclaimed the owner of the 
name subscribed. “One would imagine you 
were versed in the business of love-writing.” 

“ Perhaps so,” rejoined Malcolm, with a smile. 
“You will please make me out two copies of 
this, one of which I shall send to Isabella Shir- 
ley, and the other, with the change in names, of 
course, to Flora West. I shall wait with some 
impatience to know how they will be received,” 
he added, as the two friends stepped into the 
street. 

The sun arose in unclouded splendo; on the 
morning of the fourteenth of February. Sleigh 


| bells jingled merrily, and numerous pretty wo- 


men, protected from the severity of the weather 


| by thick cloaks and fars, tripped lightly along 


the busy streets. The penny-postman made 


numberiess calls. and among the favored ones 
was Isabella Shirley. 

She canght the precious missive and examin- 
ed the superseription attentively. The hand. 
writing was unknown, and breaking the seal. she 
opened it. The paper was of the nicest kind, 
and the chirography indisputably beautifal. 
Surprise and pleasure were visible upon her 
When 
she had twice pernsed it, she arose, and with a 
quick step entered the next room, where Mrs. 
Shirley was seated. 

* What do you think I have received, mother ?” 
she asked, in a pleased voice. 

“A valentine, I suppose,” quietly replied the 
lady. 

“ Yes, but such a valentine as but few young 
ladies in this city will receive to-day! The 
writer is in earnest, I verily believe. Where can 
he have seen me,” she added, thoughtfully. 

“But you forget, Isabella, that I am ignorant 
of its contents,” observed the mother, “and ean- 
not therefore sympathize in your pleasure.” 

“ Very true, you shall hear ;” and Isabella re- 
peated the words of the letter to the astonished 
parent, who had never heard so much nonsense 
combined in her life. 

“And do you believe it, Bell?” she asked. 
“I thought people never wrote anything serious 
in valentines.” 

“ Sometimes they do ; but this does not appear 
like falsehood. If it should mean anything, what 
a triumph I would have over the Mertons and 
the Sharps, who put on so many airs. And it 
would n’t surprise me much if my Dr. Malcolm 
took a walking ticket,” added Miss Isabella, 
somewhat proudly. 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs. Shirley. “Don't 
be precipitate. ‘A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.’ ” 

“An idea has just occurred to me; I will 
send Edward to the Winthrop House to exam- 
ine the books. That will be proof positive.” 
And she hastened away to find a younger broth- 
er and despatch him on the important errand. 
Isabella was all impatience to know the result 
She had written the name upon a slip of paper 
lest he should forget it. Perceiving him ap 
proaching ata snail’s pace, she flew to the door 
to ascertain his 

“Tt as there! 
triumphantly, “ 


countenance as she con inued to read. 


success, 

he has found it!” she exclaimed, 
and this is not an imposition. I 
shall give him just enough encouragement to 
induce him to persevere. Think, mother! I 
ean be Lady Iiisley, if I choose! But I shall 
treat those I really like, just as well as ever; it 
sha’n’t make any difference !” 

Saying this, she hurried to her room, to an- 
swer, as we suppose, the valuable epistle, leaving 
her mother at a loss to know what to believe. 
At first she had been inclined to think it mere 
pleasantry, but the fact of the same name being 
found inscribed upon the books, was proof in- 
contestible. The title had also been too much 
for her weak head; she was completely dazzled, 
and congratulated herself on the brilliant pros- 
pects of her daughter. 

Towards evening of the next day, our young 

physician was seen wending his way towards the 
house of Mrs. West. As he approached the 
door, he distinctly heard the notes of a harp 
struck by skilful fingers. Soon a rich, clear 
voice joined the beautiful accompaniment. Mal- 
colin lost not a sound, and as the ec' oes died 
gradually away, he entered without ringing. 
The fair 
Flora was seated at the harp we have mentioned, 
rnpning her white tapering fingers over the 
strings. She hastily arose, coloring slightly as 
he made his appearance unannounced. Having 
spoken with Mrs. West, and finding her consid- 
erably better, he asked Flora to oblige bim with 
a littl music. She hesitated a moment, but 
upon her mother’s observing that their visitor 
“ would not criticize too severely,” she complied, 
and again sang the song Malcolm had heard. 
He was delighted. He had never heard the 
harp played to such perfection. 

* Your daughter has a beautiful voice, and I 
must compliment her performance,” he observed, 
bowing his thanks to the blushing girl. 

* Flora had the benefit of good teachers before 
her father’s death, for he was unusually fond of 
music. But now, poor girl, she has little time 
to practise. Her fingers must ply the needle in- 
stead of touching the harp-strings,” replied her 
mother, sadly. ‘Tears filled the eyes of Flora as 
she remembered the days of their prosperity, 
and rising, she hastily left the room. Sadness 
seomed contagious. The plaintive nature of the 


He now discovered the musician. 
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gong had called up melancholy feelings, and it 
was some time before Malcolm recovered his 
usual cheerfulness. 

Mrs. West possessed fluent conversational 
powers, and was so well informed, that he spent 
an agreeable hour in talking of various subjects 
before he recollected an engagement. Reso- 
lutely declining the fee which she almost forced 
upon him, he left her—Flora had not returned— 
remarking that she would need but few more 
visits, if her nurse continued faithful. 

“ Welcome, Fred!” said Malcolm, as the door 


opened and Greenwood entered. “I was think- 
ing of those valentines. Have they been an- 
swercd ¢” 

“IT have just received answers. They hap- 
pened to come together; isn’t thata singular co- 
incidence, Malcolm ?” replied the other, smiling. 

“Rather. But let us read them; I feel im- 
patient,” and he broke the seal of one while 
Greenwood opened the other. The latter com- 
menced reading aloud the following: 

“Mr. Grerswoop:—Your communication 
was received and astonished me nota little. I feel 
somewhat flattered by your preference, but per- 
haps it would be more maidenly to withhold the 
remark, as you are an entire stranger. I was 
not aware we had met, and have only your 
word to rely upon. I know not, either, whether 
you are sincere in your protestations, and per- 
haps I ought to be angry; but I cannot find it 
in my heart to be so, and have written this to 
assure you that the secret is safe in my keeping. 

Yours, &c., 
ISABELLA 

«Just what I expected,” remarked Malcolm. 
“She is silly enough to believe the story. But 
now for the other.” 

“Mr. GREENWOOD :—Will you permit me to 
ask if your maternal parent knows you are 
abroad ; and if that distinguished relative is also 
aware of your wanderings! I sincerely hope 
‘Lord Illsley’ will not be annoyed by the offi- 
cious attentions of our citizcus! I do not think 
it possible for me to support the honor you 
would confer, and do most respectfully decline 
that, and also any farther correspondence. 

Frora West.” 


“Cool! upon my word !” exclaimed Frederic. 
“T think it would be best to let Miss Flora 
West entirely alone. It is very evident she has 
a head of her own, and can take care of herself.” 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Malcolm. “ This 
speaks well for the head and heart also. But 
Miss Shirley must receive yet another commu- 
nication, for you perceive, by the tone of her re- 
ply, that she is not displeased. IT must, in some 
way, contrive to find out her real sentiments re- 
specting myself.” 

The two friends in a short time produced an- 
other letter which we give in full. 


Winturor House. 

“ AporABLE Miss Survey :—I experienced 
so much pleasure in perusing the few, though 
precious lines, which you so generously penned 
me, that it is impossible to describe my emotions 
upon paper. I feared you would not deign to 
reply to my petition; 1 dreaded lest you might 
cast away the offering as a worthless thing. 
Having heard the name of Miss Isabella Shirley 
associated with that of a Dr. Malcolm so often, 
I almost despaired of receiving a kind word. Is 
the ramor that is abroad entirely without foun- 
dation? You can speak to me as freely as to 
abrother. Dear Miss Shirley. your beauty and 
talent: entitle you to grace a circle where he 
could not gain admittance for a moment. I 
speak warmly, but my feelings are impulsive 
and often lead me to extremes. 

“Let me speak to you for a moment, dear Isa, 
bella—pray forgive this liberty—let me hear 
your swect voice and look again upon that 
charming face. 
hope, but you have not forbidden me to write 
you—to plead my cause as cloquently as [ will. 


1 know vou have not bid me 


Tam very grateful for this, and perhaps ought 
not to ask more; but be generous, my friend, 
and if youcan see me without any compunctions 
of conscience, let me know in your next; for I 
flatter myscif that I may possibly hear from you 
again. 

“That you may be fully satisfied of my sincer- 
ity, I will ride past your father’s house on horse- 
back near the hour of five to-morrow evening, 
aud shall watch eagerly for even a look from the 

‘fair Isabella. 

“ Think gently of one who adores you, and 
believe me, Devotedly yours. 

Frevenic Greenwoop.” 


“T shall now learn, probably, how I stand in 
the estimation of the ‘adorable Miss Isabella,’ ” 
observed Malcolm, complacently. 

“Some good will result from the joke, at all 
events,” answered Frederic. “I must return, 
make out a copy of this nonsense and send it to 
the office, and also look up a pair of large whis- 
kers for my horseback ride on the morrow,” he 
added, laughing, as he left. 

Precisely at the hour named, Frederic Green- 
wood was seen mounted upon a splendid black 
horse, sichly caparisoned. The rider was tall, 
somewhat disguised by an immense pair of 
whiskers, and altogether made quite an impos- 
ing figure. A little in the rear rode another per- 
sou, upon a small pony, enveloped in a large 
grey coat, and other things to match. 

It was no other than Malcolm. He had no 
fear of being recognized, as he knew the eyes of 
Isabella would be directed to her illustrious 
suitor instead of the servant. 
wore a large hat which shaded his face, and 
with the aid of a wig completely changed his 
appearance. 

As they rode past the house of Mr. Shirley, he 
had the extreme felicity of seeing Frederic touch 
his hat and bow gallantly in the saddle, while at 
the same time he caught glimpses of a female 
figure, smiling and waving her handkerchief. 
When they had lost sight of the dwelling a 
hearty laugh ended the joke. 


Two days after, Frederic received an answer 


superscribed in the delicate handwriting of Isa- 
bella. It ran thus: 


“ Mr. Greenwoop :—I fear I shall not be able 


to withstand the delicate flattery of your lord- | 


ship. My weak head, and still weaker heart, 
may make me but too subservient to your wish- 
es. I shall be disengaged on the evening fol- 
lowing this. I must confess that the report you 
have heard is not entirely unfounded ; but I can 
assure that no reciprocity of feeling exists be- 
tween us. As the companion of a physician, I 
fear there would be but little congeniality be- 
tween my refined sensibilities and pills, powders, 
small pox and other contagious diseases. The 
profession, too, obliges one to mix with all 
classes of people. I think I have explained this 
subject to the satisfaction of your lordship ; but 
should you deem me too free upon so short an 
acquaintance, attribute it to the deep respect I 
entertain for your character, and suffer me to 
subscribe myself, 
Your friend, 
IsaABELLA Survey.” 


“Refined sensibilities and contagious disor- 
ders!" exclaimed Malcolm, gaily. “ Compli- 
mentary, very. Her feelings are unusually deli- 


eate of late. [rather suspect Miss Shirley will 


receive # visit from me rather than ‘Lord Ills- | 


ley. Thus far, Fred, this has been a practical 
and, to me, a fortunate joke. The effects, if I 
mistake not, will be good; at least, it will learn 
Isabella a good lesson, and make me, possibly, 
a happy man.” 

* And do you really think seriously of Flora 
West ?” inquired his friend, earnestly. 

‘ If, upon farther acquaintance, my sentiments 
are not changed, [I shall most assuredly make 
her Mrs. Malcolm, provided I can gain her con- 
sent and that of Mrs. West. You know I have 
seen her daily, and my interest has increased 
daily,” replied the physician. 

“I traly wish you success,” rejoined Frederic. 

“As you well know, I am not influenced by 
the opinions of the world in general. My hap- 
piness is too valuable to be sacrificed at so 
heartless a shrine. Flora West is fair, modest, 
and good, sings like an angel, and plays the 
harp divinely; added to this, she is a kind ard 
affectionate daughter, and must make a good 
wife,” observed Malcolm, earnestly. 


“ She cannot fail to do so. Secure her if you 


can, or some one clse may try his success,” an- | 


swered Greenwood, signiticautly, as the friends 
parted. 

Isabella Shirley was alone. She was clegantly 
attired, and evidently unusual attention had been 
bestowed upon her toilet. ‘The glow upon her 
cheek betokened excitement and pleasure, while 
she nervously walked to the window and then 
re-seated herself with the determination of being 
calm and composed. Suddenly the bell was 
rung violently. With a start she arranged her 
dress and assumed the most bewitching attitude 
possible. With a winning smile upon her coun- 
tenance, she awaited the entrance of the visitor; 
but a look of disappointment was but too ob- 
vious when Dr. Maleolm was ushered into the 
apartment. 


Nevertheless he | 


“Good evening,” said the young lady, in a 


cold and restrained voice. 

“ Good evening, Isabella,” replied the other, 
cordially. “Excuse me for rather neglecting 
you of late. My business has been pressing, and 
that must be my excuse.” 

“It is of no consequence,” rejoined Isabella, in 
a still more frigid manner. “I have not been 
troubled with ennui.” 

“Tom glad to hear it, for I feared you might 
reproach me. But now let us have a social 
chat; tell me what you have been reading, and 
if anything new has happened,” he added, in the 
same friendly tone. 

“Tam not in the humor for talking; I have 
not been reading, and you will not find mea 
news-carrier,” replied Isabella, shortly. 

Malcolm tried many times to draw her into 
conversation, but she was as silent and cold as 
ever. He now started a new theme. 

“You look unusually well to-night,” he re- 
marked. 

“ And what of that?” she retorted, sharply. 

“T was not aware young ladies were averse to 
being informed of the fact,” he added, quietly. 

Neither spoke for atime. Isabella was obvi- 
ously uneasy; she moved from place to place, 
consulted her watch often, and at every sound 
looked anxiously towards the door. Malcolm 
knew the nature of her feelings, and, perhaps 
rather ungenerously, prolonged the interview. 

“Tt may be you expect company, Isabella ?” 
observed Malcolm, abruptly. 

“ And am I accountable to you for any visitors 
I may have ?” returned the young lady, angrily. 

“Certainly not; but I may intrude, and will 
take my leave.” And wishing her “ good even- 
ing,” he left the house. 

Isabella Shirley waited long and vainly for the 
arrival of “ Lord Illsley.” She thought of every 
possible reason for his non-appearance, but was 
fully convinced the morning would bring her 
ano‘e containing a satisfactory excuse. She 
retired feeling unhappy and anxious. 


The following day passed away with no tid- 
ings of “his lordship” or Maleolm. She felt 
conscious of treating the latter in a very rude 
manner, and something whispered, “ you will 
regret it anon.” Isabella again retired dispirited 
and miserable. A half formed suspicion arose 
in her mind that she had been duped, but to 
this she would not listen, for the idea seemed an 
improbable one. 

The following day a package was brought her. 
With trembling fingers she tore it open, when 
three letters fell from its folds. Taking one 
which was addressed to her, she read as follows: 


Miss Surry Lord Iilsley,’ I 
am informed, left the Winthrop House to-day, 
for the South, where he resides, leaving the en- 
closed epistles in my possession. I return them, 
thinking they will prove more valuable to you 
than to myself, or even to ‘his lordship” As 
your ‘refined sensibilities,’ want of ‘ reciprocity 
of feeling, and dread of ‘ contagious disorders, 
are so many obstacles to our further intercourse, 
I will respectfully withdraw ry suit, and sub- 
seribe myself, Your obedient servant, 

Grorce Marcorm.” 


The letter fell fiom her nerveless grasp, and 
glancing at the others, she perecived they were 
the very ones she had sent to Mr. Greenwood. 
The whole truth flashed upon her mind; she 
grew pale and sank insensible upon the sofa. 
Her mother coming in soon after discovered her 
in this situation, and learned the cause by re- 
ferring to the letters. Applying restoratives, 
Isabelia soon recovered, but only to experience 
the most bitter anger and mortitication. 

“QO, this is dreadful! I have been so duped ; 
I shall die with shame !” 

“T told von how it might be. ‘<A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and you recol- 
lect these were my words,” replied Mrs. Shirley. 

* IT cannot bear it, mother. It will be known, 
and every one will laugh and call me * Lady Iils- 
ley. Ihave lost Malcolm also, and find, when 
too late, that he is necessary to my happiness !” 
exclaimed Isabella. 

* Your knowledge has not come in time to be 
of any service in regard to Dr. Malcolm, but 
this experience may be of value ia after hfe. 
We must Icave town for a few months, until the 
affair is forgotten. Doctor Malcolm is worth 
half a dozen ‘lords,’ after all,” added the mother, 
with’a sigh. 

With feelings not te be envied by any of her 
sex. the unhappy Isabella left town in company 


with her mother. When she returned, at the ex- 
piration of three months, greatly altered in ap- 
pearance, she learned with emotions which can- 
not easily be imagined, that Flora West had 
become the wife of Dr. Malcolm. 

Flora West had indeed associated herself for 
life with the physician, “ pills, powders, and con- 
tagious discases” included. Mrs. West, who 
recovered in a short time from her illness, found 
a comfortable home in the large establishment 
of her daughter, and that serenity of counte- 
nance and peace of mind which she once pos- 
sessed, returned. Flora’s sister was sent to a 
select school, and promises to become an erna- 
ment to society. 

Malcolm proves a devoted husband, and often” 
congratulates himself on the success of his 
valentines. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE BRIDE TO THE BRIDESMAID. 


Remember thou the past, 
When life flew by so faust, 
As side by side we strayed, 
Or together wildly played, 
Two happy girls—wilt thou 
Forget me now! 


With orange flowers rare, 

Enwreathed amid my hair, 

For the altar I depart, 

To give a willing heart; 

Yet back my steps I bend 
To be thy friend. 


What though a happy bride, 
I now must leave thy side ; 


I'll guard with constant truth 
Whe friendship of our youth ; 
Then, dearest friend, wilt thou 
Forget me now! 
New York, February, 1852. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY. . 
The most casual survey of history will show 
how tyrannously the emotions have coerced 
judgment—how the romance of his‘ory has 
blinded justice—how nations have been duped by 
their own sympathies. What do we mean by 
calling Charles I. a blessed martyr, knowing all 
the while that he was a martyr to his own un- 
truth? And why do we forget, in the misfor- 
tunes of this Charles Stuart, the collective mis- 
ery of the English people? Simply because he 
was a king, and his end appalling, like the fifth 
act of a tragedy! Why is Ravaillac }eld up to 
execration, and Charlotte Corday to admiration # 
In each case the crime was the same—assassina- 
tion; ‘he motive was the +ame—to rid France 
of an enemy. But Ravaillac slew a king— 
Charlotte Corday slew the squalid, hateful Ma- 
rat. In the one case, sympathy is wich the illus- 
trious victim ; in the other, with the beautiful 
criminal. But before the bar of moral judg- 
men’, both these as-ass‘ns are guilty or both are 
guiltless — British Quarterly Review. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
DO RIGHT. 


BY 0. C. WAITTLESEY. 


Though earthly interest takes flight, 
Or eobs upon the sod; 

Stil dare thou ever to “do right, 
And leave the rest to God.” 

Do what thy duty calls each day, 

Regardless what the world may say. 


Though scoffs and jeers thy frenzied foes 
Roll on thee like a flood, 
And weave a subtle web of woes, 
They cannot harm the good ; 
The clouds and shadows here you have, 
Project a glory to the grave. 


Do right, and bravely bear each blow, 
A blessing will be given ; 
If not in this bleak world below, 
In yonder smiling heaven. 
Walk in the way, by virtue trod, 
“ Do right, and leave the rest to God.” 
Alexandria, Va., February, 1852. 


OVER-FASTIDIOUs PEOPLE. 

There is often a very keen annoyance suffered 
by sensitive and high-minded people, arising 
from dissatisfaction with their own work. 
should be very sorry to say anything that would 
seem like encoursgement to slight or uncon- 
scientious working, but to the anxious, truth- 
seeking, high-minded, fastid‘ous man, I would 
sometimes venture to say, “ My good friend, if 
we could work out our ideal, we should be angels. 
There is eternity to do itin. But row come 
down from you pedestal, and do not overfret 
yourself, because your hand, or your mind, or 
your soul, will not fulfil all that you would have 
it. There have been men before you, and pro- 
bably will come others after you, whose deeds, 
however much approved by the general voice 
seemed, or will scem, to the men themsclycs, 
litle better than a caricature of their aspirations. 
— Companions of my Solitude. 
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GLEASSIVS PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


KEPRESENTATION OF AN AVALANCHE OF 8NOW FROM THE KOOF OF PARK STREET CHURCH. 
THE QUEEN OF GREECE AVALANCHE OF SNOW. 
Amelia, the lovely young Queen of Greece, Any person who knows aught of city life, is 


aware of the constant snow avalanches that are 
falling from the house-tops after every thaw in 
winter. A few days since, one of these “ Janu- 
ary thaws ” occurred, and people were forced as 
they walked the streets, to “keep their thoughts 
on things above,” to avoid being crushed by the 
snow-slides that came tumbling from the roofs 
of the honses on all sides. Numerous were the 
bonnets and hats that were crushed, and some 
persons even did not escape so easily as this, 
being themselves knocked down and pretty se- 
verely bruised. Our artist has sketched, above, 
the scene as it appeared nearly opposite our office, 
when one of these tremendous snow-slides came 
rushing off Park Street Meeting-House. The 
street was as usual, at the hour of the day when 
it occurred, quite alive with pedestrians and ve 
hicles, and the scene was a lively one indeed 
Perhaps those who were hit did not see quite ay 
much fun in the affair as the safe lookers-on. 


whose likeness we give herewith, is the eldest 

danghter of the reigning Grand Duke of Olden- 
) burg, by his first wife. She was born on the 
2ist of December, 1818, and is consequently in 
her 34th year. She was married to King Otho, 
on the 22nd of November. 1836, and as yet has 
no children. Her majesty is universally be- 
a loved by her swbjeets, possessing all those femi- 
a nine virtnes and accomplishments which are the 
brightest jewels of acrowned head. The accom- 
panying portrait represents her majesty attired 
in the beautiful Greek costame which she wears 
on state eccasions. 


A LITERARY MAGDALEN. 


Daily, about noon, the leungers under the 
“ Linden” at Berlin are startled by the extraor- 
dinary appearance of a tall, lanky woman, whose 
thin limbs are wrapped up in a long black robe 
or coarse cloth. An old crumpled bonnet covers 
her head, which, continually moving, turns rest- 
lessly in all directions. Her hollow cheeks are 
flushed with morbid coppery glow; ene of her 
eyes is immoveable, for it is of glass, but her 
other eye shines with a feverish brilliancy, and a 
strange and almost awful smile hovers constant- 
ly about her thin lips. This woman moves with 
an unsteady quick step, and whenever her black 
mantilla is flung back by the violence of her 
movements, a small rope of hair, with a crucifix 
at the end, is plainly seen to bind her waist. 
This black ungainly woman is the guondam au- 
thoress. Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, who has 
turned a Catholic, and is now preparing for a simpering, unreflecting nobody, that cannot an 
to penances, oad swer a love-letter without some smart old aunt 
r literary peccadi » whi ave given her = to help her, give her up—she is t all remedy 
sueh notoriety — Weser Zeitung. PORTRAIT OF AMELIA, QUEEN OF GREEOE. * Golden Rule. ” 


HOW TO SPOIL A GIRL. 

Tell her she is a little lady, and must not run, 
and make her a sun-bonnet, a yard deep, to 
keep her from tanning. Do not let her pla 
with her boy cousins, “ they are so rude.” Tell 
her not to speak loud, it is so masculine ; and 
that loud laughing is quite ungenteel. Teach 
her music, but never mind her spelling. Give 
her ear-rings at six years of age. ‘Teach her to 
set her cap for the beaux at eleven. And aftef 
your pains-taking, if she does not grow up 4 
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SLEASONS PISTORIAL SRAWING-RCOW COMPANION. 


SE RVICK OF PLATE. 

Not satisfied with the eclat 
growing Cut of the nnperalleled 
trivmphs of the yacht America, 
the friends of Mr. Geo. Steers, 
her builder. rendered him the 
personal compliment of a din- 
ner at Metropolitan Hall, New 
York, a short time since. Four 
hundred gentlemen: njoyed the 
feast. he room was hung 
with appropriate inscriptions : 
at one end, the words Robert 
Fulton; at the other. above the 
dais. the names of Henry Eck- 
ford and Isaac Webb, with this 
motto: ‘ New York—the skill 
of her Naval Architects ac- 
knowledged by the world.” 
The evening passed pleasant- 
ly; hilarity abounded, speeches 
were made, and applauded to 
the echo; the President, the 
famous Yacht American Ship- 
‘builders, the merchant, the 
chanic, the press, were severally 
toasted—edibles and potables 
meanwhile evanishing with 
striking rapidity. The leading 
ship-owners and ship-builders 
having united in procuring a 
suitable testimonial to the 
guest, the presentation was 
first in order. The testimonial 
consisted of a handsome serv ice 
of plate, value about $300, com- 
prising six pieces—two pitch- 
ers, two goblets, and two sal- 
vers, as represented in our en- 
graving. The inscriptions are 
appropriate. On the pitcher: 

PRESENTED TO GEO. STEERS, ESQ., 
As a testimonial of respect for his 

mechanical skill, as evinced in the 

construction of the yacht 
* America.”’ 
DECEMBER, 1851. 


On the reverse of one, is a drawing of the 
Yacht ; on the other. a cluster of English yachts 
just setting out with the Yankee craft, for the 
regatta, 


The goblets and salvers have these few words: 


TO GEORGE STEERS, E8Q., 
As a Testimonial of Respect. 
DECEMBER, 1852. 


Mr. George Law made the presentation in 
behalf of the committee. Mr. Steers bowed his 
thanks, but was too full to speak. Ina few 
words he returned his acknowledgements. and 
said he could not speak out the feelings of his 
heart; he had never before experienced such 
sensations as now filled his breast. He accepted 
the gift with the highest gratification. Thus 
was consummated a most pleasing and merited 
compliment to the ingenuity of Mr. Steers, and 
one of Jwhich he isevery way worthy. @. og 


SERVICE OF SILVER PLATE PRESENTED TO GEORGE STEERS, ESQ. 


CROSSING ON THE ICE. 

In consequence of the extreme cold weather 
which we have lately experienced, New York 
harbor has been completely frozen over, so that 
persons and even teams have crossed from the 
city to Brooklyn and other sections of Long 
Island and the Jersey shore. On the day when 
the scene occurred which our artist has so faith- 
fully depicted below, the thermometer ranging 
from zero to eight or ten degrees below, the riv- 
ers and the hay became bridged with ice of about 
four or five inches thickness. Ferry boats were, 
until the turn of the tide, almost useless, and 
when they succeeded in getting into the stream 
it was a matter of uncertainty where they would 
land; the Fulton ferry,boat, from Brooklyn, at 
one time l@ided her passengers at Oliver Street, 
at another, on a ship at the end of a pier near 
Maiden Lane, while the Staten Island boat was 
ford to put in at the Jersey City. The firm- 


OS8ING FROM BROOKLYN TO BREW YORK ON THE ICE 


ness of the ice, however, in some degree com- 
pensated the Long Islanders for the lack of 
ferry boats, as hundreds of the young and ven- 
turous risked a cold bath and trusted their lives 
on the ice bridge. About sunrise the scene was 
exceedingly picturesque. Long files of men 
were seen, like pigmies, winding carefully across 
the treacherous bridge, feeling cautiously for 
“air holes,” and making wide detours to avoid 
suspicious-looking places. From a dozen points 
in Brooklyn, these streams set forth, and before 
10 o'clock, thousands of persons had achieved a 
feat of which they will hereafter boast to their 
gaping grand-children—they had actually walked 
across the East River on the ice. At 10 o’clock 
the tide turned. and a strong current set towards 


Sandy Hook, by the forée of which the ice soon” 


began to break up. In a short time, the whole 
hody of ice in the East River was in motion, ex- 
cept a narrow strip at either shore, which was 


too firmly wedged in with the piers to he started. 
The moving mass was heaved up and broken in 
every direction by the foree of the water, and as 
the cakes of ice were tossed up and again sank 
down crushing each other in indescribable con- 
fusion. the spectator might almost have fancied 
himself in Wellington Channel in search of Sir 
John Franklin. But attention was now chietly 
diverted to the condition of persons who were 
crossing near the South Ferry. There were per- 
haps forty or fifty on the ice when the mass be- 
gan |to move; most of them made immediate 
tracks for New York, and reached the piers be- 
fore the shore and stream ice separated. Six 
persons, however, were carried down the bay on 
pieces of the moving icc and were very soon in 
a cfifieal situation. They were observed b 
some Whitehall boatmen, who volunteered and 
were successful in relieving them after long and 
persister flort. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THE THREE MEETINGS. 
A Sketch from the Civil War in England. 


BY ¢LoRGE A. MORSE. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 


Ir was a dark, stormy afternoon, in the latter 
part May, 1645. The sun had just gone down 
in gloom, hidden by the huze masses of black 
clouds which were hurrying across the face of 


heaven, like squadrons of charging cavalry, as if 


striving to drive away the least vestige of light 
or cheerfulness. Huge drops of rain now and 
then plashed upon the ground, and sunk into 
the soft sand of the road. At long intervals, 
the growling of the distant thunder could be 
heard, and a flash of vivid lightning would shoot 
across the sky, throwing for a second every ob- 
ject into bright relief, aud lighting them up with 
a cold glare, and then disappear, leaving the 
darkness darker and blacker than before. 

On the afternoon above spoken of, a horse- 
man was hurrying along the road, his head bent 
down, and the folds of his ample cavalry cloak 
closely drawn around him, to protect him from 
the wind and rain, which was now falling heavi- 
ly. He rode on ata fast gallop for some time 
in silence, but at last, seeing no indications of 
human habitation, he broke out, in a gay, laugh- 
ing tone : 

“T'faith! this is a pleasant evening ; 
cool, bracing air and pleasant road! and so kind 
and hospitable a population! Why, I doubt 
there being a dozen persons between here and 
the camp but would glory in the opportunity to 
hang me from the first tree we should come to. 
And what is to be my reward for perilling my 
life in this manner? Not a tithe of the air I 
have been breathing for the last fifteen minutes. 
But then there is the satisfaction of having per- 
formed my duty, not to speak of the surplus of 
mud, the spoiling of my new doublet, and the 
thanks of my colonel. A very pretty mixture, 
taken together. But I should like to have a 
little supper, myself; what is your mind, Bay- 
yard ¢” patting his charger’s arching neck as he 


such a 


spoke. 

The intelligent animal gave an answering 
neigh, and then both relapsed into silence. After 
continuing on for some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes longer, there appeared on one side of 
the road a large group of elim trees, between the 
trunks of which strong gleams of light shone 
out across the road. casting a cheerful gleam 
upon the surrounding scenery. 

* Now.” said the stranger, “now Tl risk my 
head again for a supper. “Tis not the first time, 
though,” and riding up to the stable, he dis- 
mounted, and giving his horse in charge of the 
hostler, entered the ina, fur such it proved to be. 

The room which he entered was tenanted by 
three persons, the landlord, landlady, and a 
young lady who scemed to have arrived at an 
early period of the day, for her dress was un- 
soiled, and she was chatting in a tone of easy 
familiarity with the landlord. Upon the en- 
trance of the young stranger, all eyes were bent 
upon him, but he bore their scrutiny with cool- 
ness and composure. He was dressed in a sober 
suit of black, with a tall, steeple-crowned hat on 
his head, such as was worn by the Puritans at 
that time. To the careless observer, he appeared 
as strict a Puritan as ever shouldered a musket 
in the army of Cromwell. With a staid, sober 
air, he advanced towards the fire, saluting the 
occupants of the room with a stiff bow. The 
landiord rose immediately and proffered his as- 
sistance in relieving the stranger of his wet hat 
and cluak. 

* Of a verity, I have arrived at a most season- 
able time,” said the stranger, in a sanctimonious 
tone, which strangely contrasted with the gay, 
laughing tone he habitually used, and at the 
same time casting his eyes around at the pre- 
parations fur supper that occupied a large por- 
tion of the spacious hearth. 

The landlady acquiesced in this remark with 
a cheerful smile, and the young lady arose and 
made room for him at the fire. The stranger 
acknowledged this act of courtesy in a low tone, 
and in language so different from what he had 
used on his entrance, that the young lady gazed 
He noticed the ex- 
pression, and for a moment thought himsclf be- 


on him in some surprise. 


trayed; but one glance at the sweet, ingenious 


face reassared him. He felt his spirits revive, 


and was confident she would not do aught to 
injure him. The landlord now went out to sce 
that his guest's horse was properly cared for, 
and the landlady began to spread the table ; 
this gave the stranger an opportunity to speak 
unobserved, and turning io his fair companion, 
he said in a low tone : 

*T am in your power, lady, but I do not think 
I am in danger of being betrayed” 

The lady's face flushed and then grew pale, 
as the stranger addressed her; but she turned 
her eyes on him assuringly, and replied: 

“You are safe at present, but my father will 
soon be here, and he is not easily deceived ; be 
on your guard.” 

He thanked her for her caution by an elo- 
quent look, which again sent the warm blood in 
torrents over her brow and face. 

The landlord now entered, accompanied by 
the young lady’s father, which put an end to the 
conversation. The gentleman indicated as the 
f ther of his fair companion, was closely scruti- 
nized by the stranger. He appeared to be about 
fifty years of age, tall, athletic, and stern fea- 
tured, but with a look of frankness in his bright, 
grey eye, which showed a kindly spirit under 
the harsh exterior. He greeted the stranger 
calmly and courteously, and taking his daughter 
by the hand, led her to the table; the landlord 
signed the stranger to a seat opposite the lady, 
and then placing his hands on the back of a 
chair, began to say grace. The stranger sus- 
tained the drawling, whining tone for some min- 
utes in quietness; but seeing no indications of 
a speedy close, he could not refrain from casting 
a sly look of comic distress towards the young 
lady, who with an effort controlled a rising 
smile and made an almost imperceptible sign 
for him to desist. At length the grace was fin- 
ished, and the hungry guests did ample justice 
Few 
words were said by any of the party, and when 
the meal was concluded, the stranger desired 
the landlord to conduct him to his chamber, on 
pretence of being much fatigued. The room 
was situated ina wing which ran out from the 
back of the house, and connected with some 


to the various edibles set before them. 


out-buildings and the stables, thus forming 
The windows looked 
out upon the road, which wound on over a small 
hill and disappeared in the hollow beyond. 

On being left alone, the stranger drew off his 
long riding-boots, and wrapping himself in his 
cloak, threw himself upon the bed, and was 
soon ina profound slumber. He slept undisturbed 
until about midnight. when he was awakened 


three sides of a square. 


by a confused noise of voices and trampling of 
feet at the entrance of the inn, and the next in- 
stant a low tap was heard on his door. 

* Who's there !” said he, in a low, clear tone. 

“Hush, speak lower!” was the reply, in a 
female voice, and going to the door, he noise- 
lessly opened it, and beheld to his surprise the 
young lady Puritan. She was much excited 
and trembled violently, and when she caught 
his wondering look, she blushed deeply. 

“ You must fly, sir,” said she, in a tremulous 
tone; “a troop of Cromwell’s cavalry are at the 
door demanding admittance, and if they sce 
you, you are lost! Your horse I saw before I 
retired, in a-shed at the back of the stable. Al- 
though Tam a Puritan, yet I could not Icave 
you to your fate unwarned; haste, then—they 
are even now coming in.” 

In the earnestness of her appeal, she laid her 
hand on the shoulder of the cavalier, and when 
she had ended, he took it tenderly in his own, 
saying, in a touching voice : 

“Lady, I am grateful, deeply grateful, for this 
undeserved kindness ; I cannot now repay you, 
but—” 

* Speak not of re-payment — haste!” interrupted 
the young lady, anxiously. 

The cavalicr drew a ring from his finger, and 
putting it in the lady’s hand, pressed a kiss 
upon her brow, and exclaimed : 

“Twill obey vou; but if ever it is in my power 
to aid you, do not failio let me know it. and 
you will not find Gerald Montague forgetful of 
this service! But what shall I call my fair 
deliverer ?” 

* My name is Annie Wharton. But you must 
delay no longer; they are ascending the stai's. 
Farewell—may God protect you fvom harm !” 

He waved his hand to he-, and then placing 
it on the window-sill, sprang through the open 
window to the ground below. As he disap- 
peared, the maiden turned and entered her own 
room, which was the next one to the cavalicr’s. 


Below, ail was in commetion. The treopers 


being wet, cold and hungry, were proportiona- | and standing over the prostrate foe, dashed 


bly ill-natured. 
to the utmost to please them, but many a curse 


did he receive, and meny a threat of something 
more tangible. However, in an hour or two 
quict was restored, and the inmates of the house 
again sought repose. 

In the morning, the stranger's horse not being 


found, the landlord went to his room to apprise 
him of the fact; but lo! the cava‘ier himself was 
gone. On the table lay a broad gold piece, 
which the host pocketed, saying : 

“ Ah, would that such a customer might call 
often !” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE SECOND MEETING. 

Ose week after the incidents recorded in the 
previous chapter, a gay, laughing group of cay- 
aliers were riding along the highway across a 
wide moor in the county of Northamptonshire. 
It was a glorious spring morning, and the cheer- 
ful sunshine seemed to affect the spirits of all 
save one, who rode somewhat apart from the 
group, and seemed to keep an eye upon the 
troop of cavalry which escorted them. Ever 
and anon, as some unusually loud burst of 
laughter rang out, Gerald Montague, for it was 
he, would give an upward look, and a faint 
smile would cross his manly features; but save 
that and an occasional glance at his troopers, 
his eyes were bent upon the ground. 

* Montague,” exclaimed one of the young 
gallants who rode in the van, “ Montague, come 
and tell us how you got along in your late ex- 
pedition. We have heard no particulars at all.” 

“ Yes, Gerald,” suid his colonel, smiling kindly 
upon him; “all that I have heard was, that you 
had acquitted yourself admirably of a dangerous 
duty. 


His majesty spoke highly of you to me 
this morning.” 

A flush of pride passed over Montague’s coun- 
tenance at these words of praise, and he rode 
forwirl to the party and complied with their 
request by relating his adventure, which con- 
tained nothing of interest save what we have 
already told. After he had escaped from the 
inn, he made his way in safety to the camp of 


the king, and received the command of a com- 
pany of horse for his gallantry end good 
success. 

Congratulations on his good fortune poured 


in upon him, for he was a general favorite 
| among his friends, and gaily talking, and form- 
ing bright schemes for the future, when Crom- 
| well should be defeated and King Charles re- 
| stored to his rights, the party continued on. 
| They had ridden thus about ten miles from the 
camp, when the sound of a trumpct was heard, 
and dashing down the road to mect them, came 
fall three hundred of Cromwell's dreaded Iron- 
Notwithstanding the fearful disparity of 


sides. 


numbers, there being but about sixty of the loy- 
| alists, not a man was in favor of retreating ; but 
| forming in a square, steadily awaited the charge 


of the enemy. On they came, but finding that 


the cavaliers were prepared to receive them, 
they halted and then rode round on all sides, 
seeking for a weak point to attack. But a stern 
front of steel was presented on all sides, and 
they drew off a little distance to take counsel. 
Sceing them thus undecided, Gerald recom- 


mended a sudden charge, which was seconded 
by the most of the hot-headed youths present, 
and in spite of the r-monstrances of their aged 
and experienced colonel, they dashed forward. 


Seeing them determined to succeed or die, Col. 
Lillie placed himself at the head of the troopers 
and supported them in gallant style. But their 
rash bravery would have availed them little, 
against the superior numbers of the enemy, had 
there not at this moment a fresh body of loyal- 


ists came up and reinforced them. By this as- 
| sistance, the roundheads were in a few minutes 
routed and disper ed in tlying bodies over the 
plain. 
gathered round their leader, and scemed deter- 
mined to sell their lives dearly. Charge after 
charge did they resist, but at length they were 


There was, however, one group, who 


broken, and a fearful slaughter took place, the 
roundheads sullenly refusing to cry for quarter. 
Gerall recognized in their leader the father of 


Annie Wharton, and instantly endeavored to 
make his way to him, and if possible to save his 
life. Sturdily did Col. Wharton defend him- 
self, and a dozen swords glittered before his 
But at length a pistol shot killed 
| his horse. and he fell, bringing down his rider. 


eyes in vain 


His doom now seemed certain. cre a blow 


could reach him. Gerald sprang 


The landlord exerted himself 


aside the glittering blades which threatened his 
life. 

“TI claim him as my prisoner,” exclaimed 
Gerald to his companions; “ his daughter saved 
my life—let me repay the debt.” 

The appeal was successful; and turning away 
to fresh victims, Gerald and Col. Wharton were 
left alone. 

* Rise, colonel,” said Gerald; “ you are free.” 

“Ido not understand why you should take 
mercy on me, sir,” said Col. Wharton, as, as- 
sisted by Gerald, he arose from the ground. 
* Merey from a malignant is unlooked for by 
me. 

“You do us injustice, sir,’ was the carnest 
reply. “We are no more unmerciful than the 
forces of Cromwell; but this conversation will 
benefit neither of us. Is your residence near 
here ?” 

“Why should you wish to know where my 
residence is ?—so that you may know where to 
lead your disorderly troops for plunder ?” 

The cold, sneering tone in which this was ut- 
tered was almost too much for Gerald, but mas- 
tering his feelings by a strong effort, he replied, 
in as calm 2 manner as possible : 

“ Col. Wharton, you injure me by these ques- 
tions, but I let them pass. Your daughter 
saved my life, and I can now repay the debt. 
Tell me where you reside, and I will condact 
you there in safety.” 

The Puritan gazed upon the young cavalier a 
moment, and then holding out his hand, ex- 
claimed, frankly : 

“Forgive me, sir. 
your motives! 
way.” 


I was wrong to doubt 
Follow me, and I will show the 


They rode on side by side, conversing upon 
the war, and Gerald won more and more upon 
the old man’s heart, by his frank, open-hearted 
manner and honest language. Many were the 
arguments which Col. Wharton used to convince 
Gerald that he was on the side of wrong and 
oppression. but to no purpose ; his loyalty could 
not be shaken ; and though his bearing was hon- 
orable and firm, still Col. Wharton could but 
look upon him as opposed to the cause of right 
and freedom. 

In about half an hour they arrived at a large 
stone mansion topped by numerous pointed ga- 
bles and tall chimneys, and surrounded by large 
trees, which almost hid it from the passers in 
the road. 

“This is Wharton Hall, the home of my an- 
cestors for many years,” said Col. Wharton 
surveying it with an air of pride. 

* And a beautiful place it is!” exclaimed Ger- 
ald, enthusiastically. 

They dismounted at the hall door and en- 
They had searee set foot inside the 
threshold, before sweet Annie Wharton threw 
her arms around her father’s neck, and covered 
his bronzed face with kisses. 


tered. 


“Dear father,” she exclaimed, “how came 
Did you take a prisoner 
continued she, archly leoking up at Gerald; but 
the moment she encountered his look and recog- 
nized him, the smile vanished. 

Her father noticed the emotion, and said to 
her, “Do you know this gentleman, Annie? 
He tells me that you once saved his life; how 
ean this be?” 

* I will tell you,” interrupted Gerald, who saw 
the pain the subject gave her; and he went on, 
in as few words as possible, to give an a count 
of the warning at the inn. He concluded in 
these words : 

“My gratitude to the maiden who performed 
this service, was unbounded; she has been in 
my mind since then night and day. Nothing 
can efface her image from my heart. I love 
her deeply and sincerely. Will you, then, be- 
stow her upon me! I am wealthy, and of a 
family as ancient and honorable as any in Eng- 


you so soon back # ad 


land. This unhappy war cannot last much 
longer. I will intercede with the king for your 


pardun; he cannot refuse me—and when the 
war is over and peace restored, we can be 
happy.” 

Col. Wharton heard Gerald to an end in si- 
lence, and then remained several minutes in 
decp, silent thought. At length he turned to 
Annie, and looking steadfastly at her, said : 

* What says my Annie to this ¢” 

Annie, who was leaning against the decp cas- 
ing to the bay window in which they stood, was 
listening in breathless silence to the impassioned 
acceuts of Gerald. The color went and came in 
her and as he proceeded: and when 
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the deep, grave accents of her father fell upon 
her ear, she started and looked up into his face, 
which was as passionless and grave as a statue. 
The announcement of Gerald’s love and de- 
mand of her hand came upon her so suddeuly, 
that she seemed bewildered. For some minutes 
she was silent, and then bursting into tears as 
she encountered Gerald’s imploring look, she 
threw herself into her father’s arms and faintly 
articulated : 

«Thou art my dear father—do as thou wilt.” 
Col. Wharton pressed a kiss upon her brow, 
and brushed away a tear from his eye; then 
turning kindly towards Gerald, he said : 

“ Young man, thou hast proved thyself brave, 
honorable, and frank; for thy wealth I care not; 
thy family honor thou dost not need to enhance 
thine own glory; but thou art a royalist. I have 
endeavored on our way hither to show thee the 
error of thy ways, but without effect. I have 
one more proposition—renounce the cause of 
Charles, join that of Cromwell, and thou hast 
my daughter for a wife.” 

He ceased. The deep, sonorous tones of his 
voice echoed through the hall, and then all was 
still. Gerald Montague gazed upon the floor a 
moment, to nerve his mind to the answer, and 
then, in a hoarse, suppressed voice, exclaimed: 

“Tecan never betray my king !” 

“ Then,” said Col. Wharton, “ your hopes are 
in vain.” He held out his hand and added, “ I 
esteem you higher for your refusal to do so; for 
I think you do so because you are convinced of 
its injustice. But now we must part, and should 
we never meet again, I and my daughter will 
ever continue to pray for your safety and 
happiness.” 

Montague took his offered hand and pressed 
it heartily ; then bowi-g to Annie, he turned 
away, leaped iuto the saddle, and rode swiftly 
away. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE THIRD MEETING. 

Four years had passed away. The royalist 
cause was lost, and Charles I. was about to be 
beheaded by the order of a self-constituted 
court and judges. The streets leading to White- 
hall were crowded at an early hour of the day 
on which he was to be executed, by immense 
masses of people who wished to satiate their 
thirst for vengeance by witnessing the last life- 
scene of their illustrious victim. We will not 
disgust the reader by a description of his death. 
It is enough to know that he met his doom 
bravely and died calmly. Gerald Montague be- 
held the execution from a window, and as the 
axe fell, he exclaimed : 

“God receive the soul of King Charles !” 

One week after he was wandering friendless 
and alone through the continent, with a price 
set upon his head. 


The bells of old London rang merrily on the 
morning of the twenty-ninth of May, 1660 
Charles LL. was entering London to aseend that 
throne which his father had lost fifteen years be- 
fore on the field of Marston Moor. All was life 
and cheerfulness; the cannon roared, and the 
bells rung, and people shouted, till the very air 
seemed vocal. 

Five days after the entry of King Charles into 
London, a gentleman alighted from his horse at 
the back of the park of Wharton Hall. Fas- 
tening the animal to some trees at the roadside, 
he climbed the park wall and strolled along the 
avenues listlessly, communing with his thoughts. 
At length he arrived at a small arbor, covered 
with the clematis, honey-suckle, and arbutus. 
He entered and threw himself upon a seat, and 
communed with his spirit aloud : 

~ At length I have arrived in my native land. 
After fifteeen years of wandering and hardship, 
Iam again in possession of my ancestral do- 
mains. But there is still one thing more needed 
to make me happy. During all that time I have 
heard not one word of Annie. Can she have 
lived until now? 
ried? And if she is not married, does she still 
love me?’ Did she ever love me! Not one 
word did she ever lisp that could give me assur- 
ance that I was beloved. And even if I were, 
Years of trouble and 
Care has 
traced deep lines on my brow and laced my hair 
with silver. 


If she has, is she not mar- 


will she love me now ! 
privation have changed me much. 


Why do I persist in seeing her ‘ 
Are not all things against me! It is madness 
for me to entertain a hope! I will return to 
London, and—" 

“Will that bestow any more happiness apon 
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you?” exclaimed a silvery voice at the entrance 
of the arbor. “ Does time deal with you alone? 
Does he fly slower in France than England, or 
bring more sorrow there than here? Gerald, 
Gerald, dost thou doubt Annie Wharton's love ?” 

She knelt before him, and taking his hand in 
hers, gazed into his dark eyes with a deep affee- 
tion beaming from every lineament of her coun- 
He gazed on her ina state of bewil- 

Time had dealt with her lightly 
She was now in the full prime of wo- 
manhood. <A shade of sorrow rested upon her 
features, which only made her appear the more 
interesting; and as she gazed on him, she 
thought that trouble had but proved the purity 
of her lover's soul, as gold is proved by heat. 

“ Canst thou still love me, Annie ?” whispered 
Gerald, in a voice broken with emotion. 

“Never shall we part again, dear, dear Ger- 
ald !° was the fond reply. 

A noise at the entrance roused them. Col. 
Wharton stood before them. He looked from 
one to the other as they knelt before him, locked 
in each other's arms. 

“ God bless you, my children,” murmured he, 
“we can now be happy !” 

We have not much more to say. Gerald was 
rewarded by his king for his devotion to his 
cause, and at his intercession Col. Wharton was 
pardoned for his participation in the revolution. 
Many years passed over them and all were hap- 
py. At the present time, among England’s 
proudest sons and fairest daughters, none rank 
higher than the descendants of Gerald and 
Annie. 


tenance. 
derment. 
indeed. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
0 FOR SOME SPOT! 


BY FRANCES ARCHER. 
O for a spot, 

A quiet resting-place, where I 

May lie me down and calmly die, 
And be forgot. 


I’m weary here, 

In this sad world, all, all alone ; 

For me there wakes no smile, nor word, nor tone, 
My heart to cheer. 


Even they I loved 

With all the fervor of a trusting heart, 

And fondly thought no time nor change could part, 
Have faithless proved. 


O, can it be 
That I have faults of such deep, midnight shade, 
That faultless innocence shrinks back afraid, 
And frowns on me. 


If so, great God! 
'T were better far to seek the silence of unbroken rest, 
Where pangs of woe will rend no more the breast, 
Low ‘neath the sod. 


were better far 
To free the struggling spirit from its goal, 
And rise where sin’s dark waves will never roll, 
Our joys to mar. 
Roxbury, Mass., February, 1852. 


PUSHING ON IN THE WORLD. 


Perhaps there is some island of the blest 
where there will be no occasion for pushing. 
Once this happened to me, that a great fierce 
obdurate crowd were pushing up in leng line to- 
wards a door, which was to lead them to some 
good thing; aad I, not liking the crowd, stole 
out of it, having made up my mind to be last, 
and was leaning indolently against a closed up 
side-door ; when, all of a sudden, this door open- 
ed, and I was the first to walk in, and saw arrive 
long after me the men who had been thrusting 
and struggling round me. This does not often 
happen in the world, but I think there was a 
meaning in it— Companions of my Solitude. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AN EVENING PRAYER. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 
Thou God, before whose mighty throne 
The angels bow in reverence low ; 
And seraphs burn, and saints adore, 
Vouchsafe thy blessing on us now. 


As wrapt in darkest shades of night, 
From carthly toils we seek repose ; 

Keep us, through thine almighty power, 
From spirit fiends and carthly foes. 


And through the varying scenes of life, 
Whate'er our hopes, where’er we be ; 
Grant us thine aid, thy love bestow, 
And take our souls at last to thee. 
Eliot, Me., February, 1852. 


How can children who are treated well at 
home fail to appreciate that home, and hold in 
tenderest regard those parents who make that 
home so precious! This is surely the way to 
nourish the affection ef the heart. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
MUSINGS. 
BY MISS A. M. BARNES. 
0, my soul! thou ‘st felt sweet music, 
Gushing, gurgling, springing free ; 
From bright nature's founts and streamlets, 
Summer's liquid melody. 


Caught a joyous, grateful feeling 
From sweet * love notes ** borne along; 
Birdling tones, with zephyrs breathing, 
Gleeful strains of happy song. 


On the mountains, in the valleys, 
In deep glens and by the sea; 
Summer’s dearest, sweetest alleys, 
Whispering of all things free. 


Know'st thou, soul, those strains are dying, 
Smothered out from hill and glen ; 

And that fitful spirits sighing, 
Wailing, chant their requiem ? 


Soul! thou ’st gloried in rare beauty, 
Mossy glades and sylvan bowers ; 

Decked with trailing vines and roof tree, 
Spreading shrubs and bursting flowers. 


Odors sweet almost as Eden, 
To our blissful parents gave ; 

Ere they left her haunts woe stricken, 
For dim paths that skirt the grave. 


Of bright forms so fondly cherished, 
Scarce a trace may now be found ; 

Flowerets, leaflets, all lie perished, 
Scattered, trampled to the ground. 


Soul! the tenement that binds thee 
To frail earth its fleeting hours ; 
Soon will cease its hold upon thee, 
Soon will fade like leaves and flowers. 


But upon thy raptured vision 
Richer, purer scenes shall rise ; 
Fadeless bowers in fields elysian, 
Melody that never dies. 
Yew Haven, Ct., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE SHORT AND TALL PERSON. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Tue tall lady has a decided superiority over 
her short sisters in a crowd, in an omnibus, in a 
stage-coach, or a railroad car. “1 think you 
can squeeze in here,” is pleasantly said wher- 
ever there is the smallest gap. And then she is 
often called “ so queenly,” “ so majestic,” so well 
formed and “ genteel” withal! Her waist may 
be decidedly waspish, her face uncommonly long, 
and her voice peculiarly sharp; yet if she be of 
the bustling, active order, depend on it, she will 
be sought after. A woman of such proportions 
is more generally called to offices of trust ; she 
is made president of se«ing-cireles, director of 
charitable institutions, because it is so easy to 
remember “that very tall person who presided.” 

Yet the high person has a singular aversion 
to shooting up ia all her glory. She contrives 
generally to stoop with her shoulders, to dress 


her hair exceedingly low, and if she have a sort | 


of Zaccheus husband, how admirably she accom- 
modates herself tohi slowly figure ; she bends like 
an aspen leaf, as she seizes his arm, and con- 
trives every way that his stature may be im- 
proved by a high-crowned chapeau, and patent 
boots with raised heels, which sometimes give 
an irregular gait, as when one is top-heavy. 

There are likewise other advantages connect- 
ed with height. A breadth less will do for her 
dress ; it takes but a few inches to enclose her 
slender waist; long pendants can hang from her 
ears without interfering with the gewgaws about 
the neck ; she can wear a standing dickey with- 
out rumpling it; can reach across a table with- 
out endangering her drapery sleeves; has no 
fear of apoplexy, although her lungs may be 
affected, or a bronchial difficulty may trouble 
her; yet there is space enough left to breathe, 
without a dread of the asthma! 

How very different is the situation of the 
short woman. Not unfrequently is she fat, 
wheezy, averse to rapid motion, and a prey to 
all sorts of diseases. Then how much is ex- 
pected of her? “She looks so well; has such 
a ruddy countenance, and is so cheerful a com- 
panion ; why, to see her laugh does one good.” 
But then she requires so much room. 
plumps down in any public conveyance, how the 


| tled in it. 


sand Victorias should be dubbed as queens, 
still nobody would apply the epithet to a short 
fat lady! Poor creature, how she longed to 
grow a few inches, and how her mother kept 
flattering her she would do so, until she was 
fairly out of her teens, and hope was lost for- 
ever! And then everybody wonders who a 
short person “ took after,” if their parents are of 
decent height. As if by constant reference to the 
subject, they mended the matter a jot. Does 
she not suffer enough already? Show her the 
distinguished man in a crowd; how she tiptoes 
and stretches up her neck to see him all to no 
purpose. Propose a cricket to rectify nature’s 
stinginess; ten chances to one she will fall 
through and break her ankle; elevate her on 
yonder bench, hark, the board has cracked! 

How much she endures with her mantua- 
maker! How her waists wrinkle, and she pro- 
tests about a bad fit; if made plain bodied, she is 
all the way alike ; if full, why still that barrel form 
is distinct and unavoidable. 

Heaven help her, if she becomes matched to 
alean man! He wants the thermometer at 75 
Farenheit ; she cannot endure a trflie over fifty. 
He protests the house is as cold as a barn, she 
insists on it, it is like an oven. And they are 
physically unlike in everything. She always 
has a cheerful expression ; he is vinegar-faced. 
She sees something to laugh at everywhere, 
while he cannot conceive what fun there is in 
that which excites her smiles. 

And how often is she reminded of her stature 
by a thousand remarks ; one says, “ little dump- 
ling Susy is formed just like her mother ;” and 
Kitty, too, is told, “ you are full as tali as your 
mother now,” although but in her eleventh year. 
Benny is like his father—he will be straight and 
tall. And then, too, to be interrogated whether 
you were at such a place, when you were within 
an arm’s length of a person, and be reminded, 
“you were so short I did not see you,” how 
provoking ! 

If somebody would only write “a plea for 
short people,” how it would sell!’ How many of 
both sexes would seize hold of it! The tall 
woman needs no such volume inscribed to her. 
Everybody addresses sonnets, charades, and 
plaintive songs to her of “lofty mien and queen- 
ly air,” as if there were nothing with which a 
short person could compare. Well, we shall 
never grow only in goodness. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDBLL. 
Black eyes! within their liquid depths, 
A merry light there dwells; 
That wakes sweet music in my heart, 
Like the chime of fairy belis ; 
Anon—beneath their dusky fringe 
Such shadowy splendor lies, 
°T would seem that beauty’s brightest home 
Is centred in black eyes. 


But yet a pair of azure orbs 
Beside them rises there, 

And plead so sweetly—ah, they seem 
A thousand times more fair. 

For, ever when within them beams 
Affection, pure and true ; 

My love for black eyes yields its claim 
Before the charm of blue. 

Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


DETROIT. 


The French Catho'ies settled here about the 
time when Penn and his followers settled Phila- 
delphia. It remained a mere trading post with 
the Irdians till Anglo-Saxons, guided and im- 
bued with Protestantism, a few years since, set- 
Then its growth and prosperity com- 


| menced, and it now contains about 25,000 inhab- 
itants, fine churches, elegant stores and wharves 


When she | 


side bundles are taken up, and the satin cloaks | 


gathered closely round her neighbors, for they 
well know their danger. Besides, she is always 
so warm; she wants a current of fresh air to 
blow over her in January; always carries a fan 
in her pocket, and has a slight touch of asthma. 
Nobody ever calls her gueen’y, and if a thon- 


well lined with shipping and splendid steamers, 
evinecing abundant business, and an advanced 
state of social and religious progress.— Christian 
Freeman. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE DYING. 


BY BEN PERLEY POORE. 
How softly do they rest, 
The parted ones, the blest, 
They, to whose home my longing spirit yearns ; 
Ilow softly do they sleep, 
Sunk in their graves so deep, 
When earth to carth, and dust to dust returns. 


Ilere, never to feel more, 
Where joy so soon is o'er, 
Here, where all sorrow ends ; no more to weep, 
But softly shadowed round, 
Within the cypress ground, 
Vatil the angel calls them forth, from sleep. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 


“ Fila Vane, or the Heir of Lindale Hall,” a story, by 
Mrs. CAROLINE 

“The Tri-Color Afloat; a French Officer's Yarn,” a 
sketch by Ben: Perey Poore. 

“The old Rookery, or how Biack Scip obtained his 
Freedom,”’ a story, by H. W. Heyvwoop. 

A Humorous Sketch,” by Uncin Tcpy. 

“ A Song,” by ALF BuRNerr. 

“The Repentant Child,” lines, by Mra. A. Exziorr. 

“ Canzonette,”’ lines, by W. J. 

“ Stony Hill,” verses, by Conrap S. Kyser. 

“ Vesper Hymn,” lines, by F. U. Sytvanus 

“ Let the Past be Forgotten,” verses, by P. M. Hicains. 

“The Dream,” lines, by WM. T. Hitsee. 

An Appeal,”’ verses, by W. A. Fooe. 

“ Summer Twilight,” lines, by Susan H. Riarspeie. 

“ Just Seventeen,” verses, by A. HAYDEN. 

“ Friendship,” by Mrs. L. 8. Goopwix. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present a fine engraving of the new and elegant 
“ Girard Houre,” lately opened in Philagelphia, one of whe 
most extensive and elegant hotels in the world. 

A scene representing a criminal trial in India. giving a 
picture of a native Barrister, a European Judge, a native 
Policeman, the crimin’! #8 he sppears in court, the ac- 
curser, the witness, etc., being an iuteresting and charac 
teristic native picture of the Kast. 

A scene from the play of the Actress of Padua, latel 
performed at the Museum, representing Mr. W. H. Sn! 
as Angelo Malipierre, aud Mrs. Barrett as Tisbe, the 
actress. 

A fine and accurate portrait of Gustavus V. Brooke, the 
English tragedian. 

A view of the Senate Chamber in the State House, Bos- 
ton, as it lately appeared during a session of that body. 

Also, a capital view of the Hall of Kepreseutatives in 
the State Ilouse, taken while the representatives were in 
session 

An accurate and fine likeness of Pope Pius the Ninth, 
the present bead of the Church of Rome. 

A fine maritime picture, reprerenting the steamship 
Frenklin leaving the port of Ilxvre for New York. 

A view of the town of Arousa, in Chili, sketched for us 
on the spot, und forming a very interesting picture. 

A very fine picture of the Falls of St. John, near the 
city of St. Johns, a characteristic and truthful picture of 
the scenery thereabouts. 


THE REBEL SPY: 


THE KING’S VOLUNTEERS. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


A story, thus entitled, is commenced in this 
week’s Flag of our Union, and is one of more 
than ordinary interest throughout. Its scenes 
are laid in Boston during the early days of the 
Revolution, and its plot is intimately connected 
with the stirring events of that period. This 
story is one of the series constantly running 
through the Flag, and will compare most favor- 
ably with any that have preceded it. It will be 
observed that the same large amount of original 
matter is still furnished in the Flag of our Union, 
and that its columns are as ever enriched with 
tales, sketches, poetry, wit and humor, and that, 
in short, it is as valuable as ever. 


THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


The first volume of the Pictorial is now 
for sale at our office, and at all the periodi- 
cal agencies throughout the country, comprising 
Jive hundred and sixty pages of original reading 
matter, and containing some six hundred superb 
engravings, altogether forming a splendid erna- 
ment for the parlor and centre-table. The 
volume is bound in cloth, with gilt back and 
edges, and ornamented sides, with a beautiful 
illumined title-page and index, and sold for 
three dollars each. 


In Trovusve—There is a terrible muss at 
Albany, N. Y., on account of the manner in 
which the contracts have been given out for en- 
larging the canal. Many millions of dollars are 
involved, and the contracts are said to be given 
out on a plan of the most shameful favorirism. 


AppointMent.—Anidrew J. Ogle, of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed Charge to Copen- 
hagen. 


Growine — Rockford in Illinois has be ome 
a city. 


HUNTING IN AFRICA. 

A passion for hunting seems to be an innate 
propensity in the human breast, and is developed 
at a very early age, when cats, dogs and mice 
are made the ignoble game of infant sportsmen, 
before the natural propensities are subject to 
moral restraint and discipline. The greatest 
ambition of the boy is to possess a gun, and 
very amiable old gentlemen may be seen toiling 
miles under a September sun in the hope of get- 
ting a shot at a pack of quails or a covey of 
patridges, But game now-a-days is fast disap- 
pearing ; the moose are diminishing in numbers, 
the herds of deer are being yearly decimated, 
and even in the far west, buffalo are not so plen- 
ty as they used to be. 

But if the sportsman wishes to enjoy real 
sport, when the game is vast in size and impos- 
ing in numbers, when the chase possesses the 


grand element of danger, which alone gives it 
dignity and sublimity, he must imitate the ex- 
ample of Captain R. Gordon Cumming. This 
gentleman, after having exhausted the excite- 
ment of bunting in his native highlands, efter 
having stalked and shot the red deer till he was 
weary of the sport, procured a commission in a 
regiment ordered to Canada. Here he distin- 
guished himself as a Nimrod, and soon exhaust- 
ed the excitement of the country, as he had done 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

Having heard much of the sport in South 
Africa, he exchanged into the Cape Rifles, 
thinking that he could easily reconcile his mili- 
tary duties at the Cape of Good Hope with his 
sporting propensities. The latter, however, soon 
absorbed his whole soul, and so, having sold his 
commission, he devoted the proceeds 10 fitting 
out an expedition into the interior of South 
Africa. He bought an immense wagon, drawn 
by a great number of oxen, a stud of at least 
twenty horses, dogs innumerable, shooting equip- 
ments of all kinds, and cords of powder and 
shot, and with men for drivers, after-riders, 
bush-beaters, etc., departed for a five years’ cam- 
paign against the wild beasts. 

During this period he obtained specimens of 
every animal to be found in that region, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, antelopes, gnus, giraffes, 
bless-backs, spring boks, hartebeets, bluebusts, 
crocodiles, lions, tigers, and serpents. A daring 
rider, an infallible shot, and brave as steel, his 
success was commensurate with his energy. He 
very coolly speaks of “ bagging” three or four 
elephants of a morning. The hunting of these 
monsters requires great tact, nerve, and skill; if 
they get your wind, they are off at a pace which 
defies pursuit ; if they are cornered, they charge 
furiously, and it is needless to say that a toss from 
the tusks of an elephant would be equivalent to 
the loss of number one’s mess. The lion, on the 
contrary, the king of beasts, is, on the whole, a 
great thief and coward ; but the lionesses are far 
braver than their lords, and not at all amiable if 
they perceive their cubs in danger. 

If any of our sporting friends are ambitious 
of better sport than dropping woodcock or wild 
duck, we advise them to embark for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and try their fortunes in South 
Africa. We can assure them, that if they de- 
vote time and money to it, and go far enough 
into the country, they may easily bag a brace or 
two of elephants in the course of a day’s tramp. 


TO LET. 

The large granite building situated in Brattle 
street, near Court street, and lately occupied by 
us for our printing establishment. Having re- 
moved to the spacious building known as the 
Montgomery House, Tremont street, we have no 
further use for the building referred to. It is in 
perfect repair, and immediate occupancy will be 
given. Our largely increasing business rendered 
it necessary for us to seek more extended quar- 
ters, or we should have still retained the build- 
ing for our own use. 


Hien-Hanpep Bustness.—The despots of 
the continent avow ‘that they mean to make it 
uninhabitable to Englishmen. It would not be 
surprising if they should conclude to hang every 
American who is caught in it. 


Marerrat Arp.—The proceeds of the Kos- 
suth ball at Pawtucket, about $200, will remain 
in the hands of the committee until Kossuth 
shall visit New England. 


Severity oF tHe Season.—An editor out 
west has so bad a cold that the water freezes on 
his face when he attempts to wash it. 


SOLDIERS, ETC., OF SIKH. 

We present our readers on the opposite page 
the portraits of two soldiers and a citizen of 
Moultan. In addition to the sword, the soldier 
generally carries a matchlock and pouch. These 
soldiers are Mahomedans, and are famous for 
their bravery and fidelity to their employers. 
They go in parties, called destas, under chosen 
leaders of their own tribes, chiefly Affghans and 
Beloochees, the latter of whom inhabit the 
country on the Indus, above as well as below 
the Scinde frontier. The figure to the right of 
the central one is a portrait of a soldier of 
Bhawlpoor, remarkable for the scantiness of the 
turbans they wear, and the length of their hair, 
which they are fond of oiling, and wearing in 
ringlets to their shoulders. The figure to the 
left pourtrays a citizen of Moultan. The cos- 
tume differs principally in the over-garment, 
which is of blue check, bordered with red. The 


turban is scanty, the front and crown blue, and 
the sides and back red, embroidered with gold. 
These troops have been allies with the English, 
and have generally proved very faithful and 
courageous. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. 

We thought we had said enough about the 
manner in which travelling agents have swindled 
the public in connection with our paper, but it 
seems that there are still persons that are blind 
enough to subscribe in this manner. And we 
have now before us a letter from Port Huron, 
Michigan, informing us of one of these swind- 
lers who calls himself E. A. Haynes, and who, 
representing himself as our agent, has been col- 
lecting money for the Pictorial and Flag. Now 
let us say, once more for all, that we have no 
travelling agents, do not want any, and will not 
employ them. The only legitimate way of sub- 
scribing for a paper is to enclose the money di- 
rect to the office of publication; there can be no 
mistake about the matter. Send your subscrip- 
tions, then, through the post-office direct. 


ESMERELDA: 
THE ITALIAN PEASANT GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF RAVENNA. 
BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


This interesting story, just completed in the 
Flag of our Union, is now published in book form, 
and is for sale at all the periodical depots 
throughout the country. This tale, like all that 
we issue, is extremely interesting in its plot and 
detail, while its moral influence is most unex- 
ceptionable. No tales or sketches are published 
in either the Pictorial or Flag without a strict 
regard for their moral tendency as well as in- 
trinsic merit. 


Sr. VaLentine’s Day.—On the first page of 
the present number we have presented our rea- 
ders with a Valentine, allegorically illustrating 
the return of this time honored and amusing 
festal day. The story of love is told upon its 
face, where lover and mistress, Cupid and trans- 
fixed hearts, are all emblematically arranged. 
Our artist has given us a very happy scene, and 
finely conceived in its detail. 


Tue Bounp Votume.—We are sorry that 
we have not been able to meet the demand for 
the bound volumes of the Pictorial. We had no 
idea that the call. for them woukl be so large ; 
but the hurry is now over, and those who have 
waited so patiently can be supplied. At the 
close of the second volume we shall be better 
prepared and be able to supply the largest orders 
at once. 


Vice versa.—When we get comfortable roads 
all the way to Charleston and Savannah, the 
northern fashionables and invalids will go to those 
cities to get rid of cold weather, as the southern- 
ers come north to be rid of the hot weather. 


Qurer.—A horse without hair has been 
caught on the plains of Venezuela, and taken to 
London for exhibition. The skin resembles In- 
dia rubber, and is as soft as velvet. 


Cuear.—Quails are selling in Chillicothe at 
75 cents a dozen, and the Gazette says, that a 
man recently caught fifty rabbits within half a 
mile of the public square of that city. 


Or Course.—Mr. Quayle, who is giving con- 
certs in the Chinese Museum in Philadelphia, ‘s 
said to have an “ excellent bill.” 


At Chelsea, by Rev. William 8. Bartlett, Mr. Samuel 
Moore to Mixs Emily Anderson. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. George Trask to 
Miss Deborah 8 Nichols. 

At Mediord, by Rev Hosea Ballou, 2d, Mr. Alexander 
8. Symmes, of Medford, to Miss Sarah J. Livermore. 

At Salem, Mr. James Hathaway to Miss Mary E:izabeth 
Drinkwater. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Charles H. Stillson to 
Miss Lucinda M. Packard. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Jobn H. Wiggin to Miss Julia A. 


At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Capt. Charles 
Price, of Falmouth, to Miss Martha A. Evans. 

At Charleston, 8.@:, by Kev. Mr. Cook, Mr, A. W. Jones, 
of Richmond, Va., to Miss Luey A. Bazin, of Boston. 

At Maranham, 8. A., Hugh Evans, Esq., to Miss Jose- 
phine Augusta Santos, formerly of Salem, Mass. 


At Honolulu, Sandwich Islands,, Capt. Lemuel Lyon, 
formerty of Koxbury, Mass., to Mrs. Hannah T. Carter. 


In this city, Henry Tilden, youngest son of Rev. E. 8. 
Gannett, D. D., 10 years; Mrs. Ann Carson, 49; Mr. Pat- 
rick Foley, 27 . Annie P., only daught r of George J. and 
Sareh Ann Homer, 2 years, 3 months; Mrs. Sara . G., 
wife of Mr. Abner G. Adams; Mr. George M. Loyd, 33; 
Miss Hariet Farrar French, 41; Mrs. Margaret Machias 
Johnston, 29. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary §., wife of William P. Hall, 
28 years 3 months. 

At South Boston, Martha Dorcas Christina, eldest 
daughter ot T. D. McGee, Esq., 3 years. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Jane H., wife of T. Henry Perkins, 
28 years, 6 months. 

At Shirley, Mr. George Barrett, 37. 

At Lynn, widow Elizabeth Silsbee, 81. 

At Newbury, Mr. Dudley G. Woodbridge, 22 years 
9 months. 

At Littleton, Mrs. Martha S. Perkins, 26, wife of Capt. 
Plaisted H. Perkins, of bark Maine. 

At Sewburgh, Me., George Hl. Kennard, formerly of 
Brighton, 34. 

At Portinnd, Me., Mr. Nathaniel B. Allea, 26; Mr. 
John Harmon, 21; Miss Sarah B. Jordan, 23. 

At Eastport, Me., Dea. Ezekiel Prince, ¥), formerly of 
Newbury port, Mass. 

At Baltimore, Lemuel Ludden, Esq., formerly of Bos- 


mn, 61. 
At Charleston, 8S. C., Mrs. Lucretia Harrison, a native 
of Boston, 93. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Deawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the heantiful and usetui in Art. 


The object of thie paper ie to present, in the most ele 
ant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper i* 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, «altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in ita design, in this country. its 
contain views of every populous city in the Known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also. be 
-* with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
n, the bards of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading watte, aud 
illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forme 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in ¢ jon with the 
fund of amusement it atfords, and the rich array of on,i- 
nal miscellany it presents, w inculcate the strictest aud 
highest tone of morality. an: to encourage virtue by hol:i- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding «/l 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for ita 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of Jauuary and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

{G> One copy of the FLac oF ovr Union, and one copy 
of the Drawiye-Room ComPANION, ove )ear, 
for 


The Drawine-Room Companion may be ob- 
t ed at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
entry, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

lished every Saturday, by 
GLEASON, Boston, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street. New York. 
4. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Stre-t, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOK & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Raltimore. 
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J. A. ROYS, Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
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GLEASONS GRAWING-BOOW 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE FEMALE BANDIT. 


RY LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 

In olden time there reigned a beautiful young 
queen, in Portugal, who was no less romantic 
than lovely. Atan early age called to discharge 
the responsible duties of the throne, she brought 
to the chair of state a strength of mind and a 
power of judgment that placed her councillors 
ofcen at fault, and carried her triumphantly 
through many trying scenes and emergencies. 
As pure in character as she was beautiful in per- 
son, she was possessed of the most unwavering 
courage, and strong in conscious purity of pur- 
pose. She ventured where others might well 
have hesitated before they advanced. In short, 
Maratina was a queen in every sense of the 
word. 

At the time to which we refer, Portugal, as 
well as Spain, was overran by predatory tands 
of robbers and banditti, against whom the efiorts 
of the government proved utterly powerless. 
These bands, knowing well the power of combi- 
nation, and indeed that an organized connection 
between themselves was their only salvation, be- 
came knit together by the bonds of common in- 
terest, and were so inimitably united and so 
well disciplined, that government was actually 
at a loss how to proceed against them. The 
regular soldiers were tired of fighting after the 
guerilla style that was necessary in such war- 
fare, and threatened open revolt if brought again 
into the service against the banditti. 

Matters were in this condition at the time our 
story commences, and into one of the mountain 
fastnesses of the robbers we wish to conduct the 
reader, while we introduce some of our principal 
characters. 

It was the latter part of a clear, summer's day. 
The sun was warming. with its genial rays, a 
partially-cleared spot on the mountain side, near 
the town of Mayence. The spot was an area of 
some three or four acres, and about its grounds 
were lounging, carelessly, a score or two of brig- 
ands. Most of them bearing their arms about 
their person, except the short carbine, common 
to that period, and they were stacked together 
in a pile before the entrance of what appeared 
a rude cave, half natural, half artificial, over the 
€oor of which appeared a rude crucifix and 
a niche enclosing a group of saints. 

In the foreground there sat upon a stone a 
young cavalier, who seemed to be chatting quite 
indifferently with one whose dress betokened 
him chief of those rude mountaineers. A glance 
showed that he was a prisoner there, for just be- 
fore him lay his open yalise, the contents quite 
gone, and different members of the troop were 
regaling themselves with cigars of quite too fine 
a brand to have come into their possession by 
any ordinary course of events. Though the 
cavalier was a prisoner, yet he seemed to accom- 
modate himself to circumstances, and very phi- 
losophically made the best of his situation. He 
was a fine, manly-looking fellow, and bore the 
unmistakable signs of a gentleman. 

“How long do you propose to detain me?” 
asked the cavalier of his captor. 

“Until our leader, the fair Inizilla, shall ar- 
rive.” 

“A woman! does a woman Icad you ?” 

“ That is strange !” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Does she lead you in your predatory excur- 
sions ?” 

“No; but governs us. Her wish is law.” 

“ And how many do you number ?” 

“This immediate band numbers but half a 
hundred, but al! the mountaineers of Portugal 
are leagued together, and she is mistress of the 
league.” 

“ This is strange! TI shall look with not a lit- 
tle interest for her arrival. No less on account 
of herself than my own prospects of release.” 

“No doubt she will free you. She always 
does that, but leaves the plunder # us.” 

“Singular! Who is this mistress of the ban- 
ditti ?” 

“None know, save that she has gained the 
control of us all.” 

As the dusk of evening began to shroud the 
sky, there came into the open area a couple of 
horses and riders. They proved to be a lady 
and a single male attendant. The contrast be- 
tween the two was marked. The woman was 
young, petite, and beautiful; her attendant, a 
man of some forty years, was of extraordinary 


strength, and stern, fearless bearing, and even 

beside those of the band where he dismounted, 

he looked as though he might have mastered a 
| score of them singlc-handed. 
| All rose as the lady dismounted, and shouted, 
“Our mistress Inizilla! long life to our loved 
mistress !” 

Waving a kindly response to them, she ap- 
proached the leader, and taking him one side, 
| learned the particulars of the capture of the pris- 
| oner. Then turning to him, she told him in the 
sweetest voice he had ever listened to, that he 
should soon be placed at liberty again, but that 
it would be necessary for him to remain a pris- 
oncr until the morrow, when he should depart 
| once more on his way. 
| Don was a noble Spanish 
| 


who had travelled and seen much of the world, 
and yet he gazed upon the beautiful woman be- 
fore him as though he had never seen one so 

| lovely. 

| Do you not fear to be among such people as 
these /” he asked of her. 

Fear 

“Yes, lady.” 


“T fear nothing. sir,” she said, touching sig- 
nificantly the jewelled hilt of her stiletto. “ And 
then these people are my friends; they would 
risk life and limb to serve me.” 

“ But, lady, your beauty, so extraordinary—” 

“Nay, nay, sir, you are complimentary.” 

“Only honest, I assure you; for till this hour 
I never beheld onc—” 

“ Tut, tut, that will do for the present,” inter- 
rupted the lady, holding up her riding whip, 
half vexed, half pleased at his words. 

Presently a rude supper was prepared, and 
while Inizilla’s seat was placed by itself, and her 
repast arranged alone, the rest of the band threw 
themselves upon the green sward, and partook 
of their supper. Inviting him to join her, the 
mistress of the robbers talked pleasantly and 
most agreeably to Don Heranzo, until astonished 
at her intelligence no less than her beauty, he 
felt the moments gliding with lightning speed. 


In vain were his entreaties to induce her to 
abandon the mode of life she followed. Te told 
her he was but an humble Spanish cavalier, but 
that if she would swear upon the cross to leave 
the wild associates about her, and be his faithful 
wife, he would bind himself to her upon the 
spot. 

“How dare you thus propose to one whom 
you do not know ?” she asked. 

“T know that no deceit could lurk beneath 
those eyes,” he replied; “ that no guile could be 
harbored in that bosom, or cruelty find a resting- 
place in your heart.” 

“You have known me but three hours.” 

“ True.” 

“And would bind yourself to one for life, 
when you find me engaged with such associates.” 

“ Yes.” 

“It is strange,” she replied, musing to herself 
thoughtfully. 

“ But there is a price set upon my head.” 

“TI care not, I will protect you, and in some 
other land lead you into that class of society 
you were born to ornament.” 

A gratified smile overspread her features, but 
still she replied: “ This cannot be, or at least we 
must talk no more of it now—to-morrow, per- 
haps, we shall meet again. Whither do you 
travel ?” 

* To Lisbon.” 

“Tis well. Now, sir, good night.” 
| “One token of remembrance,” asked Don 
Heranzo. 

“TI have nothing unless it be this call,” she re- 
| plied, unscrewing a silver whistle from her riding 
| whip and handing it to him. 

The cavalier took the token with thanks, and 
did not fail to kiss the little hand that presented 
it. 

On the morrow when he awoke, his horse 
stood at the entrance of the cave, ready for his 
departure. His valise was there, too, with the 
contents returned, all save the cigars that had 
been consumed. 


} “ Ifow is it that I find my property restored ?” 
he asked of the chief. 

“Our mistress ordered it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, it is often her way.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“She departed last night.” 

“Where has she gone ?” 

“T know not. Her movements are all seeret. 
sudden, and untraceable as those of the wind.” 

“Well, adicu, captain, and thanks for my 
night's lodging.” 


Saying which, the cavalier mounted his horse 
and was soon wending his way down the moun- 
tain pass towards Lisbon. 

Don Heranzo, after passing a few days in the 
capital, found himself quite miserable. He could 
think of nothing but the beautiful female robber 
in the mountain pass. He was dull, stupid ; and 
those to whom he had brought letters in Lisbon, 
sect him down as cither crazy or half-witted, and 


felt relieved that he sought their society no more 
than he did. 
seek the robber’s retreat in the mountains, and 


At last he resolved once more to 


strive again to see one who had so completely 
bewitched him. 

With this purpose he once more sought out 
the path, and finally reached the cave; but the 
They rarcly oceupied one 
spot any great length of time, and had been 
gone from this for days. Disappointed and 
unhappy, the cavalier again turned his steps to- 
wards the capital. He had proceeded but a 
short half league on his way, when there dashed 
across the road from a by-path, the figure of a 
horsewoman followed by a male attendant. The 
cavalier was 


robbers were gone. 


but a moment in discovering 
that the lady was she whom he sought, and 
dashing the spurs into his horse's sides, he soon 
overtook her. 

“ Ah, Don Heranzo,” she said, gaily, “ what 
brings you again into the mountains ?” 

“ Lady, shall I tell you, truly ?” 

“Indeed, yes.” . 

“ Your own bright self, then—naught else, be- 
lieve me.” 

“Where did you expect to see me ?” 

“ At the cave where I first met you.” 
she replied. 

“But I have fund you now, and am doubly 
repaid fur my trouble.” 

The lady, who had drawn up her horse and 
was walking slowly by the side of Don Heranzo, 
looked thoughtful for a few moments and tben 
said: 

“T am deeply engaged just at this time, Don 
Heranzo, and must beg you to leave me—an- 
other time and I will—” 


“Tam seldom long in one place, 


“But, lady, I find myself already miserable 
unless with you. Pray do not let me again lose 
sight of one who—” 

“Yes. I know very well what you would say, 
but it is impossible for me to be longer with you, 
so you must turn your horse the other way, and 
I promise you at another time that I will meet 
you on more agreeable terms.” 

“Lady, I know not the reason why, but I feel 
instantly the inclination to obey your wishes 
though so adverse tomy own. I shall leave you, 
but will you not say where Ican mect you? 
This doubt, this not knowing where to address 
you, where to find you in any emergency, is too 
painful for me to bear.” 

“I will find the means for our meeting; 
enough, farewell!” 

“Lady, I obey, however unpleasant it be for 
me,” replied the cavalier, turning his horse's 
head in the opposite direction. 

* Stay, Don Heranzo, I like your promptness.” 
As she said this, she ungloved her right hand 
and held it towards him. The cavalier dis- 
mounted quickly, pressed it tenderly to his lips, 
mounted once more, waved his cap in farewell, 
and dashed off towards Lisbon. 

The next morning there was paraded in the 
streets of the capital a large placard on which it 
was detailed that certain large robberies had 
taken place, and one in particular which was 
named; and that it was believed that a woman 
was at the head of the robbers: indeed that 
affairs had assumed so peculiar a condition that 
any information which could be rendered to the 
government concerning the late operations of 
the banditti, or a description ever so trifling giv- 
en concerning the woman who seemed to act as 
the chief of the robbers, was of the utmost im- 
portance and value, and a princely sum was 
offered for any such information. 

When Don Heranzo read this, he knew full 
well to whom it referred. But though the sum 
ofered for a description of her whom only yes- 
ternight he had seen and conversed with would 
have filled his purse for years to come with 
plenty, yet he only trembled for fear some one 
would be able to give such information as would 
lead to her detection and arrest. 

Scarcely had he dined, before he was arrested 
by a file of government soldiers and thrown into 
prison, where the head of the police called upon 
him and declared that he was a suspected per- 
son. In vain did he offer to prodace his letters 
of introduction to show who he was. Nothing 
seemed to satisfy the officials. 


| 


Finally after a couple of days passed here, it 
was made known to him that the government 
had certain proof of his having been in the rob- 
bers’ quarter voluntarily, and also of his having 
more than once met the leader of the banditti, 
who was awoman. When thus charged with 
these facts, he was too chivalrous in his disposi- 
tion to deny them, and frankly acknowledged 
them to be true. This seemed to implicate him 
deeply, and his own evidence condemned him. 
His motives in thus voluntarily seeking out the 
robbers’ abode were demanded ; but without be- 
traying his love he could not divulge this, and 
therefore refused to speak. 

In vain were all the threats by the officers, 
and the threatened sentence of death by the 
queen if he did not speak out. At last, finding 
their efforts in vain, a free pardon was offered 
him provided he would write out a fair descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance of the woman 
who led the banditti, that she might be brought 
to justice. Though suffering from the damps of 
the prison, the miserable fare and the prospect 
of even death itself, the young cavalier stoutly 
refused, and at last told the government official 
that he might save himself further trouble, for 
that no earthly force could make him divulge 
aught of the woman to whom they referred. 


Still another day elapsed, and he was sum- 
moned before the queen and her council, doubt- 
less to receive his sentence of death. 


It was a proud and stately presence that he 
was ushered into; and after some unimportant 
preliminaries and business arrangements, Her 
Majesty's privy council informed Don Heranzo 
that the great league of the banditti had been 
completely broken up, that they had received a 
free pardon at the hands of Her Majesty and 
had been enrolled into the service of govern- 
ment, that there no longer existed anv organized 
opposition to the government: but still as it was 
a profound secret what mind had so controlled 
the robbers, and who it was that had acted as 
their mistress, 2 person as little known to the 
robbers themselves—save for her good counsel 
and muniticence—as she was to the councillor 
himself, that it was very important for the gov- 
ernment to know and ferret out this woman, not 
to harm her, but that she too might enjoy the 
general pardon, and be induced to exert her pow- 
ers in some more virtuous and worthy channel, 
The privy council then showed the cavalier that 
as there no longer existed any anxiety as re- 
garded her safety, that he might speak and be 
himself free. 

“If she desired to be known,” replied Don 
Ileranzo, “she would have sought the gencral 
pardon, graciously granted by the queen.” 

* Perhaps she does not understand its import.” 

“TI cannot speak for her,” replied the cavalier, 
“but she has trusted me, and no power shall 
make me open my lips about her. Though, 
truth to say, my Jord. T could give you no relia- 
ble information of her.” 

A wave of the queen’s hand cleared the room 
of all save the privy councillor. 

“My lord.” she said, “you too may retire. 
We would be alone with the prisoner.” 

Searcely had the door closed behind the coun- 
cillor when her majesty rose, and throwing back 
the veil from her face, turned towards Don 
Heranzo. 

* By my hope of grace, but this is no other 
than the female bandit!” 

“Hush, Don Heranzo !” 

“Tam all amazement!” 

“T wonder not. Youand one faithful follower 
are the only two beings who know Inizilla and 
Maratina the queen, to be the same. Your stead- 
fastness, your honor and faithfulness have made 
me your friend. It has been more me than my 
councillor who have urged you thus. I would 
prove one who had pleased me so well at first. 
ITenceforth, Don Heranzo, you are our friend.” 

“Your majesty overwhelms me with honor,” 
he replied. “But what possible object could 
you have in the seeming life you led ¢” 

“ Allefforts to break up the robbers had failcd. 
T resolved to learn their secrets, to be their true 
friend and finally to reconcile them to the law. 
This I have succeeded in doing, though my se- 
cret must remained sacred. ‘To you I need hard- 
ly say this. Ihave found you actuated by true 
honor.” 

A slight pause took place. 

* But why do you look so sad, Don Heranzo %” 
asked the queen. 

“Your majesty, I am sad that I find you so 
far above me now that I can never hope. Asa 
wandering mountaincer, I loved vou, would have 
wedded you; but as queen of Portugal, your 
majesty sees at onee, what a change comes over 
the spirit of my dream.” 

“Don Heranzo,” said her majesty, “TI have 
taken care in the short interim of our acquaint- 
ance to learn who you are. I have tested your 
personal good qualities—I need say no more.” 
As she spoke, her hand, the same he had kissed 
in the mountains, was extended towards him 
and pressed to his lips! 

Don Heranzo was nearly a year in passing 
through the various grades of honor near the 
throne until he filled the post of privy councillor, 
and cre the close of a twelvemonth, the pope 
sanctioned a union between the young cavalier, 
who was a prisoner in the mountain pass, and 
the lady who ransomed his property from the 
banditti. 
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PISTURIAL COMPANION, 


AN ODD WAY. 

A woman, it is stated, was lately buried in a 
grave yard, near London, who had been dead up- 
wards of five years, a near relation having left her 
an annuity of £30 to be paid on the first day of 
each and every year, so long as she should re- 
main on earth. In consequence of this legacy, 
her surviving husband hired a little room over a 
stable in the neighborhood of his dwelling, 
where she was kept in a lead coffin until after 
his death 


Mone Insanity.—We learn that Mr. Barber, 
a deacon of one of the churches in Warwick, 
has become insane in consequence of surrender- 
ing himself to the “spiritual writing” delusion. 
His wife and other members of the family are in 
a similar state. This delusion, we understand, is 
now pretty generally prevalent in Warwick and 
It will have its day, and then, when its 


” 


Orange. 
victims have got clear of it, they will look back 
with astonishment on their former selves. 


Sacacity.—A fox will relieve himself of fleas 
in the following sagacious manner :—He takes a 
feather in his mouth, and gradually, though 
slowly enough, backs into the water, first legs 
and tail, then body, shoulders and head to the 
nose, and thus compelling the fleas, to escape 
from the drowning element, to pass over the nose 
to the bridge of a feather, which is then submit- 
ted to the stream. 


Drawine Too Ticut!—Louis Napoleon has, 
by this time, no doubt consummated the threat- 
ened abolishment of the “ Masénic Lodges” in 
France, as places where suspicion and fear can 
see lurking some of the unextinguished sparks 
of freedom. Thus he will go on, from one ex- 
tremity to another, till he suspects everybody's 
hand raised against him, creating, by his own 
apprehensions, the very danger he dreads. 


A Jewrsu Rannt.—Before the commence- 
ment of business, in the Senate of New York, 
on Monday, the prayer which is usually offered 
was made by Rabbi Wise, the minister of the 
Jewish Synagogue in Albany. Rabbi Wise is a 
German by birth, and is one of the most talent- 
ed of the Hebrew clergy in this country. His 
writings have great force, and are marked with 
distinguished ability. 


No Government.—Mr. Kerr, our Charge 
d’Affairs to Nicaraugua, has been several months 
in that country without being able to find any 
responsible government to which he might pre- 
sent his credentials. At last advices he was still 
pursuing his search for something in the shape 
of a functionary who might receive him in an 
official capacity. 


Funny.—The Royal Commissioners have re- 
ceived “a good sized room full” of plans for the 
appropriation of the surplus proceeds of the 
Great Exhibition. Among the number is one 
project for a gigantic statue of Prince Albert, 
another for a national soup kitchen, another for 
gilding the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Resicnep.—Colonel Alexander MecCling has 
returned to his home in Mississippi, from Boli- 
via, where he had been the accredited minister 
from the government of the United States—a 
position which he has voluntarily resigned. 


Given wre—The projected expedition of 
Lieut. Pim, in search of Sir John Franklin, has 
been abandoned. The Russian government not 
believing in its practicability, has refused its 
countenance to the scheme. 


S1gx.—Congrcss has gone into business 
earlier than usual. A number of private bills 
have already passed both Houses, and some im- 
portant public acts have been considerably 
advanced. 


Musicant.—An Englishman has made Pischek, 
the singer, an offer, to travel with him to Ame- 
rica and give concerts during one year, for 
which he is to receive £6000. 


Insurance.—The amount of property insured 
in London, and which is nightly left to the pro- 
tection of the night brigade force, exceeds 
£300,000,000. 


Miss Bremer.—Frederika Bremer is about 
publishing in Germany a book upon the World's 
Fair. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Navigation in Chesapeake bay is now resumed. 

Massachusetts has one hundred and thirty 
banks, of which thirty are in Boston. 

The population of Chicago is now estimated 
at 56,000, including the suburbs. 

Professor Kinkel has been welcomed in New 
Orleans by the Order of the Lone Star. 

Balzac took a week, sometimes, to write a 
page. Tle was a fat man, and never an editor. 

Henry Woodin, on trial for the murder of his 
wife, at Canandaigua, N. Y., has been acquitted. 


The Legislature of Ohio has adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of Kossuth’s plan of intervention. 


Forty-one thousand immegrants landed in 
Canada during the past year, and of this number 
upward of twenty-two thousand were Irish. 

Two men were fined three dollars and a half 
each, in Boston, last week, for playing cards on 
Sunday. 

The Branch Bank of Virginia, at Portsmouth, 
was eatered on Sunday night and robbed of 
$75,000. 

The schooner Gen. Worth was recently cap- 
sized in Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana, and 
thiece of her crew frozen to death. 

A large sea eagle was shot last week at Ros- 
lyn, L. 1. It measured from tip to tip seven feet 
nine inches, 

It is said that the secession movements in 
Mississippi have put that State to an expense of 
about $140,000. 

Gen. L. W. Ten Broeck, who has filled vari- 
ous offices of trust, died at his residence in Liv- 
ingston, N. Y., recently. 

The long continuance of snow upon the 
ground this winter, it is feared, will extirpate the 
race of quails in New Jersey. 

Kossuth is likely to remain in this country, if 
Austrian intrigues can avail in preventing his 
return to England. 

The Whigs in Maine Legislature have de- 
clared for General Scott as the next Whig can- 
didate for President. 

Signor Corelli, who left Boston recently, in 
impaired health, is now at Charleston, S. C., af- 
ter a short residence at Aiken. 

The receipts of the American Tract Society, 
for December last, were $38,207 99, of which 
$26,533 were for publications sold. 

Chevalier Hulsemann, it is said, has made up 
with the United States, and has made a call by 
leaving cards at the White House. 

The office of the Petersburg (Va.) Intelli- 
genccr was destroyed by fire lately. The publi- 

sation of the paper is suspended. 

Four free negroes, connected with a Boston 
brig, have been convicted at Galveston, Texas, 
of an attempt to liberate a slave. 

It is stated that 552,000 hogs have been packed 
this year in Cincinnati against 335,000 last year. 
The latter, perhaps, were kept over. 

Virginia owes nearly twelve millions, which, 
by the operation of the new sinking fund, she 
expects to pay off in thirty-three years. 

The year 1851 was unfavorable to the health 
of “ Philadelphia lawyers,” no less than seven- 
teen having died within the year. 

One individual sent to New York, by express, 
last week, five tons of smelts! ‘They sell at 
from $80 to $120 per ton. They were caught in 
nets in Maine. 

It has been proposed in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture to inquire into the expediency of proyiding 
by law for the removal of free negroes from the 
State. 

It now appears that Mr. Rives does attend the 
receptions of the French President, who, they 
say, treats the American Minister with particular 
cordiality. 

The reports of the Dahlonega Branch Mint 
the past year, show the receipt of gold to have 
been $379,000, of which $214,000 was from 
California. 

In the prudent, providing-for-a-rainy-day State 
of Massachusetts, there are forty-nine saving 
banks, in whieh are deposited sixteen and a half 
million of dollars. 

The schooner Midas, at Savanna, reports 
being boarded by a Brazilian cruiser, which fired 
a shot across her stern, and overhauled her 
papers. 

During the last year, the wives of nine men 
were sent to the Insane Hospital, in Worcester, 
in consequence, in almost every instance, of the 
departure of their husbands for California. 


The population of the territory of Utah—a 
territory which has hardly yet had time to find 
its way into the maps—is cleven thousand three 
hundred and eighty. 

The young Princess of Spain is to be called 
after her mother and one of the Saints. Isabella 
is the maternal name, and the name of the Saint 
is Dominica de Salo:. 

I is asserted that the naval preparations now 
making are in part for the purpose of teaching 
the Japanese to respect the American flag, and 
not interfere with the libertics of American 
sailors, 

Rev. Frederick William Kossuth, a near rela- 
tive of Kossuth the illustrious, is an eminent 
Protestant pastor in Bohemia. He is said to 
have displayed the same daring and comprehen- 
sion in ecclesiastical affairs, as the “ great Mag- 
in politics. 


Foreign Mliscellann. 


A panorama of Nineveh, from Layard’s draw- 
ings, is now exhibiting in London. 

At Bologna, thirty-seven brigands were lately 
captured and condemned—tive to death and the 
rest to the galleys. 

Ladies in Paris, this winter, wear cloth cloaks, 
like those of gentlemen, and carry their hands in 
the pockets on the side. 

Miss Mary Russell Mitford is about publish- 
ing her reminiscences of the literary and artistic 
celebrities whom she has known. 

There has been a coup d’Etat in China, as we 
learn from the Friend of India, the Emperor 
having been obliged to abdicate in favor of the 
usurper, Tien Tek. 

Loid Palmerston has been in public life for 
fifty years, and has been a member of every Cab- 
inet since 1809, except two, those of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Mr Griffin, a chemist in Houndsditch, has ac- 
cidentally killed himself by the use of ether. He 
was found dead in his bed in the morning, with 
a towel under his chin. 

One million persous visited the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens during the year of the Great 
Exhibition. A specimen of the “ wingless bird” 
has been recently added to the collection. 

The Sultan has just issued a firman in favor 
of Christian Protestants, allowing them to meet 
together freely, and permiuing their marriages 
and births to be registered. 

Miss Burdett Coutts recently provided an 
excellent dinner for a hundred and twenty aged 
and destitute womer, and crowned the generous 
act by partaking of the dinner with them. 

A “yentleman,” who was rescued from drown- 
ing, lately, in England, by a party of dockmen, 
rewarded his deliverers with sixpence sterling, 
to be divided among them. 

Prince Albert was so much gratified by the 
performance of the Latin play by the boys of 
the Westminster School, that he requested for 
them an extra week's holiday. Granted, of course. 

Real estate has more value in New York than 
in London. The “lots” nearest the Bank of 
England and the Royal Exchange, would sell for 
less than the same number of feet in Wall street. 

One of the letters of congratulation received 
by Louis Napoleon, was addressed thus :—* To 
his Majesty, Monseigneur, the President of the 
French Jtepublic” The letter came from the 
“ Municipal Council of Isere.” 

The Swiss Federal Government has decided 
to erect lines of electric telegraph through that 
Republic. It was a question whether it should 
be done by the Government or by private com- 

anies; the former course was adopted by a 
arge majority in the Legislature. 


Sands of Gold. 


—aAn honest man takes delight in doing 
good. 

——Ill deeds are doubled with a single evil 
word. 

—He who declares all men knaves, convicts 
at least one. 

—No manner of speaking is so offensive as 
giving praise and closing it with an exception. 

—An old negro woman once prayed—* O, 
Lord, let there be a full heaven and an empty 
hell.” 

——How many are there like Atalanta in the 

fable, who lost the race by stopping to pick up 
the golden apple. 
A cheerful face is nearly as good for an 
invalid as healthy weather. To make a sick 
man think he is dying, all that is necessary is to 
look half dead yourself. 

—Truth being founded on a rock, you may 
boldly dig to see its foundations without fear of 
destroying the edifice; but falsehood being laid 
on the sand, if you examine its foundations you 
cause its fall. 

Francis was the first monarch who intro- 
duced ladies at his court. He said, in a style of 
true gallantry, “that a drawing-room without 
ladies was like the year without the spring, or 
rather like the spring without flowers.” 
Selfishness has no soul. It is a heart of 
stone encased in iron. Selfishness cannot see 
the miseries of the world—it cannot feel the 
pangs and thrusts of hunger. It robs its own 
grave, sells its own bones to the doctor, and its 
soul to the devil. 

—There may be—and there often is, indeed 
—a regard for ancestry which nourishes only a 
weak pride; as there is also a care for posterity, 
which only disguises habitual avarice, or hides 
the workings of a low and grovelling humanity. 
A man’s genius is always, in the begin- 
ning of life. much unknown to himself as to 
others; and it is only after frequent trials, at- 
tended with suecess, that he dares think himself 
equal to the undertakings in which those who 
have sueceeded have fixed the admiration of 
mankind.—H/ume 
The Mussulman writers speak of an igno- 
rant Arab, who, being asked how he knew any- 
thing about the existence of a God. replied :— 
“ Just as I know by the tracks in the sand whe- 
ther a man or beast ls passed there, so, when I 
survey the heavens with its bright stars, and the 
earth with its productions. do I feel the exist- 
ence and power of God.” 


Joker's Olio. 


Very cool—Keeping out of doors because the 
sheriff is in your house. 

When does a man bite worse than a bed-bug ? 
When he’s a hum-bug. 


A negro was recently arrested for playing on 
a fiddle on Sunday, and thereby violating the 
Sabbath. 

If the earth takes twenty-four hours to get 
round the sun, how many hours will it take for 
a son to get round an angry father ? 

What people have a geographical reason for 
being drunk? Those who do not live in the 
‘lemperate zone. 

The question, whether dead bodies should be 
stolen for the benefit of surgical science, is said 
to be agrare subject. 

There is a barber's shop directly under the 
Lynn News office. It is not every printer who 
is above shaving, in his business—Lynn News. 

An exchange infers that Dryden wasn’t op- 
posed to mint juleps, from a remark he once 
made, that “ straws may be made the instruments 
of happiness.” 

The London Punch hopes that Francis Jo- 
seph, of Austria, is prepared with purgative 
medicines, as the * Kossuth fever” is likely to be 
followed by a breating out in Hungary. 

A sailor, looking serious in a certain chapel 
in Boston, was asked by the clergyman. if he 
felt any change, whereupon the tar put his hand 
iato his pocket, and replied, “I have not a cent.” 

A worthy old captain of a volunteer corps at 
a field day, before Lord Cornwallis, was order- 
ing his company to fall backwards, in order to 
dress with the line, and gave the word, “ Advance 
three paces backwards !” 

Punch says that the friends of Louis Napole- 
on insist that he has acted with impartiality to- 
wards the soldiers and the people, for if he gave 
wine to the military, he did not fail to give the 
citizens a taste of the grape. 

* Come, Bill, it’s ten o'clock, and I think we 
had better be going, for it is time honest men 
were at home.” * Well, yes,” was the answer, 
“I must be off, but you needu’t hurry on that 
account.” 

Some years ago, there appeared in the Eng- 
lish papers an advertisement, which much re- 
sembles our notions of an Irish bull, in these 
words, which are the title to the advertisement : 
— Every man his own washerwoman !” 

A person complained to Dr. Franklin of hay- 
ing been insulted by one who called him a ras- 
cal. “ What did you call him ¢” asked Franklin. 
“T called bim a rascal,” was the reply. “ Well,” 
said Franklin, “I guess you both spoke the 
truth.” 

The soldier that dreamed that his lady-love 
was a fox, while he was a hound, leaping in 
buck-skin breeches, just behind her, has had his 
head shaved, and placed under a diet of bread 
and water. Let this prove a warning to other 
members of the militia. 

A celebrated itinerant preacher of the present 
day held forth, a short time since, at Daneville, 
Pa. On giving notice of his intention to preach, 
he requested the ladies not to bring their chil- 
dren when they came to hear him. He thought 
it was enough to hear one crying aloud in the 
wilderness at a time. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th is of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present cireulation of which far exeeeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber,ome year, - - - - - 8200 
8 subscribers, = « §@ 
4 “ “ a A 6 00 
15 “ “ “ 20 00 


One copy of the Frac or Union, and one 
copy of the Picrortat Drawine-Room 
00 

0G Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are 

*,* All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG OF OUR Union. 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 
PF. GLEASON, 


and form c!ubs, on the above terms. sted to act asagents, 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the 
AND Propaiztor, Boston, Mass 
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GLEASOWS PIGTORIAL URAWING- SUUPANION. 


BLACK TOM, THE SWEEP. 

The accompanying engraving is illustrative of 
the manner in which this poor class of people 
support themselves in New York city. The 
miserable pittance they receive for their laborious 
and dirty but useful work, is scarcely sufficient 
to maintain themselves ;. and their joy at receiv- 
ing a few pennies for a job is manifested by their 
simple but cheerful song of “sweep oh-o-ho !” 
which greets the ear of the passers-by. This 
young sweep has just finished a job, and is pre- 
pared to begin another; he is grasping at the 
bell-pull, and by the looks of his countenance 
he has pleasant anticipations of a job. The 
little rogue, hard as his lot may seem, has much 
of the true philosophy of life in his composition, 
and meets every vicissitude of fortune with a 
cheerful heart, thus robbing iron fortune of half 
its corroding power. People who tread a higher 
path in life than this little sweep, might learn a 
useful and goodly lesson of him. Treat him 
kindly, ye who meet the little sweep. 


MAGNETIC MASKS. 


Among the various useful purposes to which 
magnetism has been applied, the following is not 
the least serviceable or singular. In needle fac- 
tories, the workmen who point the needles are 
constantly exposed to excessively minute parti- 
cles of steel, which fly from the grindstone and 
mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as the 
finest dust in the air, and are imbibed with the 
breath. The effect is scarcely noticed on a short 
exposure, but being constantly repeated every 
day, it produces a constitutional irritation, de- 
pendent on the tonic properties of the steel, 
which is sure to terminate in pulmonary con- 
sumption. Persons employed in this business, 
nsed scarcely ever to attain the age of forty 
years. In vain was it attempted to purify the 
air before its entrance into the lungs by gauze 
or linen guards: but the dust was too fine and 
penetrating to o. iructed by such coarse ex- 
pedients. At length some ingenious person be- 
thought him of that wonderful power which ev- 
ery child who has reached for its mother’s needle 
with a maynet is acquainted with. Masks of 

magnetized steel wire are now constructed and 
adapted to the faces of the workmen. By these. 
the air is not merely strained, but searched in its 
passage through them, and each obnoxious atom 
arrested and American. 
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TOM, THE LIITLE tu, or NEW YORK. 


INTERIOR OF 


THE ART UNION EXHIBITION ROOMS, BOSTON. 


NEW EVGLAND ART UVION 

The objects of this institution are the encour. 
agement of artists and the promotion of art, to 
be accomplished by procuring subscriptions of 
money to be applied to the distribution of works 
of art among the subscribers, and furnishing to 
artists the means of education in art. The soci- 
ety’s rooms are situated at No. 38 Tremont 
Row, Boston, where our artist has sketched the 
scene presented below. Many fine oil paintings 
of considerable value ornament the rooms, and 
large numbers of both sexes resort thither daily 
to view them. Hon. Edward Everett is _presi- 
dent, Hon. Franklin Dexter and Prof. H. W. 
Longfellow are vice presidents. Besides these, 
there is a secretary and treasurer, and a board 
of sixteen directors. We are gratified to know 
that the society is in a most flourishing and 
prosperous condition, and would invite our read- 
ers to drop in and examine the fine collection of 
pajntings. 


DECISIVE INTEGRITY. 


The man who is so conscious of the rectitude 
of his intentions as to be willing to open his 
bosom to the inspection of the world, is in pos- 
session of one of the strongest pillars of a decided 
character. The —_ of such a man will be 
firm and steady, because he has nothing to fear 
from the world, and is sure of the approbation 
and support of heaven. While he who is con- 
stious of secret and dark designs, which, if 
known, would blast him, is perpetually shrinking 
and dodging from public observation, and is 
afraid of all around him, and much more of all 
above him. The clear unclouded brow, the 

open countenance, the brilliant eye, which can 
look an honest man in the face, the’ healthfully 
beating heart, and the tirm, clastic step, belong 
to him whose bosom is free from yuile, and who 
knows that all motives and purposes are pure 
and right. Why should such a man falter in 
his course? He may be slundered, he may be 
deserted by the world, but he has that within 
which will keep him erect and enable him to 
move onward on his course, with his eyes tixed 
on heaven, which he knows. will not desert him. 
— Wirt. 


Wit loses its respect with the good, when seen 
in company with malice, and to smile at the 
jest which plants a thorn in another's breast is 
w become a principal in the mischief. 
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